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If  1  might  gioe  a  ehori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  preeipiee 
of  teUing  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimee  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  wUh  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  teUe  them  of  virtuee,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attache  him  with  elander.  But  if 
he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearUee.—Ha  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  — - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  prospect  of  another  war  npon  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  is  not  encouraging.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
King  of  Dahomej  has  given  provocations  which  hardly 
leave  ns  the  alternative  of  not  resenting  them.  Why. 
dah,  the  port  of  Dahomey,  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  outer  world,  and  a  gross  outrage  was  inflicted  some 
months  ago  on  an  English  factor  there.  For  this 
offence,  Commodore  Hewitt,  commanding  the  British 
Squadron,  has  demanded  reparation,  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  amounting  to  500  puncheons  of  palm  oil,  valued  at 
6,0002.  The  Commodore  has  declared  that  unless  his 
demands  be  complied  with  by  June  1,  he  will  blockade 
the  port  of  Whydah,  and  so  punish  the  King  by 
cutting  off*  his  chief  source  of  revenue.  In  the 
meantime,  a  strange  manifesto  has  been  despatched 
in  the  ling’s  name  to  Commodore  Hewitt,  though 
it  is  said  that  the  monarch  himself  would  settle  the 
negociations  in  a  much  more  summary  way  by  declar- 
ing  that  “  if  the  Commodore  liked  to  come  and  g^t  the 
fine,  he  (the  King)  would  pay  him  in  bullets  and 
powder.**  The  official  answer,  however,  received  by  the 
Commodore  consists  chiefly  of  exculpations.  The  King 
says  that  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  paid  a  fine  of  the 
kind,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  depart  from 
so  pleasant  a  precedent ;  that,  being  away  at  the  wars 
himself,  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  outrage,  and  had 
not  agreed  to  the  fine,  and  that  **  he  would  like  the  Com¬ 
modore  to  stop  all  war  *  palaver  *  and  be  a  merchant, 
and,  turning  his  vessels  into  sailing-ships  and  loading 
them  with  rum,  cloth,  and  other  merchandise,  come  to 
trade  with  him.**  As  this  answer  does  not  meet  Com¬ 
modore  Hewitt’s  complaints  and  demands,  there  will  be 
a  blockade  of  Whydah,  and  perhaps  an  advance  on 
Abomey,  the  capital  of  the  Dahomian  kingdom,  in  a  few 
weeks. 


The  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Egyptian 
debt  is  a  very  disappointing  project  to  those  good  people 
who  believed  in  the  Khedive’s  willingness  to  confess  his 
debts  as  well  as  in  his  ability  to  pay  them.  The  floating 
debt  which  Mr.  Cave,  taking  the  Egyptian  financiers  at 
their  word,  estimated  at  18  millions  sterling,  has  been 
now  disclosed  as  29  millions,  and  may  of  course  be 
more.  The  whole  debt,  floating  and  funded,  and  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  Daira,  is  to  be  consolidated  as  a  seven  per 
cent,  stock.  The  funded  bonds  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
new  scheme  of  obligations,  chiefly  at  par ;  the  floating 
debt  at  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  capital ;  in  both 
cases,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  the  terms  being 
remarkably  good  when  we  consider  the  ill-repute  of  the 


debtor.  The  new  debt  will  represent  a  capital  of  91 
millions  sterling,  which,  with  the  interest  at  seven 
per  cent.,  and  the  sinking  fund  to  effect  redemp- 
tion  in  sixty-five  years,  will  involve  an  annual 
charge  of  6,443,6002.  Against  this  charge  are  to 
be  placed  revenues  assigned  by  the  Kliedive  amounting 
to  6,475,2562. ;  but  who  is  to  guarantee  that  this  lar^ 
sum  will  remain  after  the  expenses  of  administration  m 
Egypt  have  been  paid  ?  The  Khedive  grants  himself  a 
safety-valve  in  the  permission  to  open  a  running  account 
provided  he  does  not  overdraw  more  than  two  millions. 
His  promises,  however,  have  failed  as  yet  to  conciliate 
the  Stock  markets,  who  are  waiting  to  hear  whether 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  has  ceased  to  be  a  servant  of  the 
English  Government  on  becoming  a  Minister  of  the 
Khedive. 


this  time,  the  Berlin  Conference  of  Monarchs  and 
Ministers  has  met ;  but  the  ruler  of  Austro-Hungary — 
next  to  the  Sultan  the  most  immediately  interested — is 
not  among  them.  Count  Andrassy,  also,  has  rather 
obeyed  a  summons  than  gone  of  his  own  free  will.  It 
was  an  unusual  course,  in  the  history  of  nations,  for  the 
Czar  to  call  upon  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Francis 
Joseph  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Berlin.  Though 
couched  in  condescending  language,  this  autograph 
letter  of  Alexander  II.  is  a  political  anomaly.  When  we 
hear  that  M.  Novikoff*,  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  takes  part  in  the  Conference,  we  can  almost 
understand  that  Count  Andrassy  had  to  delay  his  own 
departure  for  a  day  or  two,  on  account  of  “  feverish 
symptoms.”  M.  Novikoff*  is  the  same  man  who, 
in  1870,  acted  as  a  wire-puller  of  the  Herzegovinian  and 
Montenegrin  moves  of  those  days ;  wherefore  the  then 
Hungarian  Premier  endeavoured,  in  confidential  inter- 
view  with  Khalil  Pasha,  to  bring  about  a  war  for  the 
restoration  of  Poland  and  the  reconstitution  of  Caucasian 
independence.  It  is  clear,  from  this  mere  juxtaposition 
of  circumstances  and  personages,  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  has  a  difficult  task  in  the  Confer, 
ence.  Four  propositions,  we  are  informed,  have  of  late 
been  discussed  in  the  leading  diplomatic  circles  of 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  one  is  to  the  effect  that 
Turkey  is  simply  to  be  admonished,  in  somewhat  stem 
language,  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  well-known 
Andrasssy  project  of  reform.  The  second  proposition 
aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  Guarantee  Commission 
for  those  reforms  ;  the  Commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  chief  Powers.  The  third  proposition  suggests  the 
separation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  into  two 
different  administrations :  a  Mabommedan  one,  under 
the  direct  mle  of  the  Sultan ;  and  ;a  Christian  one, 
under  a  Christian  Knes,  or  stadt-holder,  who  would  be  a 
vassal  of  the  Porte.  The  fourth  proposition,  which  the 
Czar  is  said  to  have  in  petto,  would  give  Bosnia  to  the 
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Servian  mler,  and  the  Herzegovina  to  the  Montenegro 
Prince ;  Russia*  reeerving  to  herself,  together  with 
Austria,  a  sort  of  Protector’s  position.  With  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  first  proposition,  the  Anstro- Hungarian 
Government  discountenances  all  these  ideas.  It  is  most 
firmly  opposed  to  the  last- mentioned  proposal.  In  some 
respects,  it  might  prefer  even  the  third  project  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Guarantee  Commission.  If  ever 
Austro-Hungary  were  driven  to  consent  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  into  two  administrations,  it 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Christian  Knes.  The  German  Government  had  not,  we 
are  informed,  committed  itself  positively ;  hut  the  as- 
snmption  was,  that  it  would  favour  rather  the  two  first- 
mentioned  propositions.  These  statements  we  repeat  as 
we  get  them.  Secret  diplomacy  having  a  habit  of 
coming  to  sudden  resolutions,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  of  what  the  result  of  the 
Conference  will  be. 


The  Ristich  Cabinet,  whose  return  to  power  we 
recently  foreshadowed,  has  been  reconstituted  in  Servia. 
It  is  nearly  the  same  which  had  existed  in  autumn,  last 
year,  during  a  little  more  than  a  month.  The  nominal 
Ptemier  is  again  M.  Stevtcha,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Omladina,  or  Pan- Servian  party ;  but  in  reality,  M. 
Ristich  will  be  the  leading  spirit,  as  before.  Nikolicz, 
the  Minister  of  War,  has  made  his  studies  in  Belgium. 
With  the  re-introdu<kion  of  this  Cabinet,  Milan  Ot^no- 
Titoh  becomes  a  mere  cypher.  Before  the  new  Ministry 
was  constituted,  a  confidential  agent  of  the  Servian 
Omladina  had  gone  to  Montenegro,  in  order  to  clear  np 
misimderstandings.  On  his  part  the  Montenegrin  Prince 
had  despatched  an  agent  of  his,  the  Senator  Matano- 
witch,  to  Belgrad,  in  a  similar  mission.  The  family  of 
the  Montenegrin  Prince  has  been  sent  to  Cattaro,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  security ;  another  fact  portending 
troubles !  In  Bulgaria,  a  petition  has  been  signed, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  Bulgaria  keeps  very  quiet. 


The  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Aberdeenshire 
have  atoned  for  the  backsliding  of  the  Western  Division 
by  returning  the  Liberal  candidate  by  the  handsome 
majority  of  1,530.  No  doubt  a  very  large  part  of  the 
victory  is  due  to  the  personal  popularity  of  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  whose  brother.  Lord  Douglas  Gordon,  has 
been  elected,  and  who  has  quite  won  the  hearts  of  the 
farmers  by  his  consistent  advocacy  of  their  cause  and 
his  liberal  arrangements  on  his  own  estates.  Still  it  is 
a  very  decided  victory  of  principles  also,  as  is  shown  by 
nothing  more  clearly  than  the  extremely  Radical  pro¬ 
fessions  of  the  Conservative  candidate. 


In  the  debate  on  the  Central  Asian  Question,  on 
Friday  last.  Sir  George  Campbell  tried  to  give  a  serious 
interpretation  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  famous  defiance  of  Russia 
in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  Sir 
George  expressed  his  belief  that  Mr.  Disraeli  meant  to 
check  the  designs  of  Russia  by  some  more  substantial 
proceeding  than  merely  proclaiming  the  Queen  ^^Empress 
of  India;”  that  **  behind  the  declaration  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  there  was  a  change  of  policy  with 
regard  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  had  adopted  a  forward  policy.”  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  promptly  repudiated  this  kindly  endeavour  to 
credit  him  with  a  serious  meaning.  He  was  not  a 
Russophobist ;  he  had  never  been  a  Russophobist ;  and 
he  quoted  from  his  former  speeches  to  prove  that  he 
“  was  not  of  the  school  which  views  the  advances  of 
Russia  in  Asia  with  deep  misgivings.”  It  was  becaase 
he  did  not  suspect  Russia  of  any  designs  upon  India 
that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  defend 
India  against  her.  And  he  had  taken  the  only  step  he 
intended  to  take  :  he  had  called  the  Queen  Empress  of 
India.  This  is  reassuring.  But  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
great  principle  which  Mr.  Disraeli  lays  down  as  the 
centre  of  his  policy.  “  Whatever  may  be  my  confidence 
n  the  destiny  of  England,  I  know  tbat  empires  are 


only  to  be  maintained  by  vagflance,  by  couragpa,  by 
understanding  the  temper  of  the'timee,  and  by  wtiehing 
those  significant  indications  which  may  msily  be  ob¬ 
served.”  Which  may  easily  be  observed ;  surely  we 
expect  more  from  a  statesman  than  that.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
too,  has  lately  disregarded  some  indications  which  he 
must  have  had  consideralfle  difficulty  in  not  observing. 


Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  “  Memnon,”  was  the  first  in¬ 
dependent  member  of  Parliament  who  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares.  It  is  therefore 
worth  noticing  that  on  Friday  week  he  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  that,  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Government,  “  the  country  had  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  the  greatest  danger  and  humiliation.”  He 
tried  on  Friday  to  elicit  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  what  had  been  done  to  secure  English  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Canal  Company.  But  on  that  point  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  though  he  spoke  a  good  deal  about 
the  Surtax  and  the  precedent  of  the  Sound  Dues,  and 
the  three  English  members  of  the  Committee  of  MLanage- 
ment,  was  absolutely  reticent.  It  begins  to  be  rumoured 
that  there  is  a  reason  for  this  reticence,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  at  a  standstill  in  the  matter  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  agreed.  Sir  H.  Wolff  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  also  in  his  speech.  It  struck  him,  he  said, 
that  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  “  addressed  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  he  seemed  not  to  be  al¬ 
together  his  own  master.  A  hidden  influence  seemed  to 
actuate  his  actions.  It  appeared  that — 

He  sees  a  hand  we  cannot  see,  which  beokons  him  away ; 

He  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  which  bids  him  not  to  stay.” 


Mr.  Forster  made  another  speech  on  the  Education 
Question  on  Monday  on  a  somewhat  neglected  aspect  of 
this  many-sided  theme,  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  training 
college  in  Stockwell  Road,  established  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  which,  now  that  elementary 
education  is  in  a  fair  way  towards  being  provided  for, 
is  concentrating  its  energies  more  on  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  teachers.  There  is  still  much  room  for  voluntary 
effort  in  this  direction,  for  as  yet  no  call  has  been  made 
on  the  rates  for  training  colleges,  and  the  Government 
have  confined  themselves  to  liberal  encouragement  of 
such  institutions  as  have  been  organised  by  private 
enthusiasts.  Mr.  Forster  made  a  good  suggestion  when 
he  said  that  the  City  Companies  might  find  useful 
employment  for  their  surplus  funds  in  supplying  this 
want.  The  City  Companies  are  the  best-advised  of 
corrupt  bodies  at  present.  There  is  no  purpose  to  which 
they  could  devote  their  hoards  vrith  more  certainty  of 
applause  than  education.  Whether  more  should  be  done 
by  Government  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  an  open 
question,  but  certainly  Government  should  not,  as  Mr. 
Forster  accuses  the  present  Government  of  doing,  put 
the  properly  trained  and  certificated  teachers  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Mr.  Forster  did  right  to  protest  against  the 
very  unfair  concession  which  I^rd  Sandon  has  recently 
made  to  uncertificated  and  presumably  untrained 
teachers. 


House-builders  who  wish  to  make  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  water  companies,  by  sinking  wells  on 
their  own  premises,  should  take  warning  by  the  fate  of 
Major  Weiland.  Major  Weiland  is  the  owner  of  several 
very  fine  blocks  of  buildings  in  Queen  Victoria-street, 
and  to  supply  them  with  water  he  had  sunk  wells  under 
them.  But  the  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  analysed  the  water,  and 
found  it  so  impregnated  with  impurities  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  domestic  use.  Major  Weiland  was  accordingly 
prosecuted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  He  had, 
of  course,  no  desire  to  infect  and  poison  his  tenants,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  impurity  of  the 
water,  he  entered  into  an  undertaking  that  he  would 
make  other  provisions  for  the  water  supply  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  summons  was  withdrawn.  But  it 
was  intimated  that  it  would  cost  him  1,000Z.  to  make 
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ihe  neoeBsaiy  alterations  in  his  premises  *  and  the  case  is 
a  warning,  for  the  Officer  of  Health  declared  that  in  his 
ofdnion  no  wells  sunk  within  the  City  of  London,  and, 
he  believed,  within  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  can  be 
safe,  owing  to  the  number  of  burial-grounds  in  London 
and  the  sewage.  The  subsoil  is  saturated  with  impu¬ 
rities,  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  permeating 
into  the  wells.  The  publication  of  this  fact  should  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  much-needed  reform  of  the  water 
companies.  If  we  are  so  entirely  dependent  on  them, 
it  is  essential  that  their  water  should  be  pure,  and  Dr. 
Frankland’s  last  reports  show  that  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  the  May 
Meeting  season  is  the  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  Dr.  Aveling.  “Within  the 
Fold  **  was  the  title  of  the  address,  and  the  speaker  ex¬ 
horted  his  hearers  to  keep,  not  only  abreast  of,  but 
ahead  of,  the  age  in  intellectual  effort.  But  he  should 
not  have  given  them  to  understand  that,  after  all,  their 
enemies  would  perish  by  quarrelling  among  themselves ; 
we  are  all  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  attitude  of  spectators, 
and  Dr.  Aveling  should  not  have  supplied  natural  in¬ 
dolence  with  such  a  pretext  for  inactivity  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  seems  to  contain  : — 

When  a  cheap  prees  was  multiplying  the  publications  of  the  beet 
writers,  as  well  as  the  worst ;  when  the  style  and  substance — the 
matter  and  the  manner— of  their  sermons  were  being  discussed,  and 
not  a  little  understood,  by  the  **  back  pews  *’  as  well  as  by  those  in  ' 
front,  they  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  their  pulpit  statements 
sometimes  questioned,  and  must  be  prepared  to  defend  them. 
Doubts  and  denials,  which  a  short  time  ago  were  uttered  with  bated 
breath,  were  now  blatantly  proclaimed.  They  partook  of  the  out¬ 
speaking  character  of  the  times,  and  they  could  not  afiford  to  ignore 
them.  But  th^  need  fear  nothing.  From  some  indications  which 
presented  themselves,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  might  safely  leave 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth  to  strive  among  themselves  fmr  mutual 
overthrow.  Like  Cadmus,  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophy  were 
sowing  dragon’s  teeth,  firom  which  would  spring  an  armed  host.  At 
first  they  might  think  that  they  would  be  destroyed.  But,  as  was 
seen  in  the  fable,  an  invisible  hand  would  throw  a  stone  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  make  them  contend  with  one  another,  till  but 
few  remained,  and  these  would  assist  in  building  the  city  of  God, 
while  His  Church  looked  calmly  on  till  the  underling  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  then  the  cry  there  would  be  heard,  **  This  is  the  Lord’s 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.’* 


In  Mr.  Lowe’s  speech  at  the  annual  presentation  of 
honours  in  the  University  of  London,  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  new  scheme  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
Competition.  Against  some  of  the  features  of  it,  Mr. 
Lowe  had  nothing  to  say.  Lord  Salisbury  had  made 
the  age  19  instead  of  21,  and  he  had  probably  done  so 
on  the  best  information.  We  have  already  said  that 
this  information  is  not  apparent,  and  is  certainly  not  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  Blue  Book  contain¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  men  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  However,  Mr.  Lowe  had  nothing  to  say  against 
this  reduction  of  age.  But  he  protested  against  bribing 
the  successful  competitors  to  complete  their  education 
at  a  University.  Under  Lord  SalisbuiT’s  scheme,  if  a 
selected  student  chooses  to  ^o  to  a  University,  he  is 
allowed  150Z.  a  year;  if  he  wishes  to  complete  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  another  way,  he  gets  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Lowe, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  law  courts  of  the  Metropolis 
are  the  best  school  for  an  Indian  Civil  Service  servant, 
objects  to  this,  and  in  his  speech  he  gave  the  Universities 
what  in  old-^hioned  language  would  be  called  “  a 
shrewd  hit.”  “What,”  he  asked,  “was  the  uro  of 
having  Universities  if  they  did  not  possess  sufficient 
attractions  ?  If  they  read  Mr.  Green’s  History,  they 
would  see  that  men  used  to  walk  from  every  part  of  the 
world  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  admirable  in¬ 
struction  which  they  gave ;  but  now  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  offer  a  bribe  to  induce  these  young  men  to 
go  there.”  They  are  bribed  to  go  to  the  Universities, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  bribed  to  learn  inefficiency. 


In  the  Lower  House  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gosohen  upon  the  subject  of  the 


Naval  Bieserve,  applied  terms  to  the  latter  service  which, 
if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  well  grounded,  may  cause 
serious  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  to  the 
Naval  Beserve  as  an  important  means  of  national 
defence.  He  described  the  Beserve  as  showing  “  slack¬ 
ness  and  inertness,”  and  as  requiring  perpetual  looking 
after,  to  keep  them  up  to  their  duties.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  more  definitely  stated  to 
what  section  of  the  Beserve  he  alluded.  The 
Beserve  squadron,  wlwn  afloat,  is  manned  by  two 
classes  of  sailors — firstly,  the  Coastguard  proper,  and, 
secondly,  merchant  seamen,  who  receive  a  retaining 
pay  per  annum,  and  only  come  up  periodically  for  drill. 
If  the  allusion  was  confined  to  these  latter  alone,  we 
do  not  find  so  much  fault  with  it.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  men  who  only  come  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year  under  naval  discipline  should  be  as  smart  as  the 
regular  hlnejackets.  But  if  the  remark  was  intended 
to  apply  to  the  Coastguard,  we  must  conclude  that  th^ 
practice  and  conduct  of  this  branch  of  the  service  is 
not  one  with  which  the  First  Lord  has  made  himself 
personally  acquainted.  They  are  known  to  be  aboot  the 
pick  of  the  Navy,  for  character  and  discipline  alike. 
They  are  in  constant  duty,  and  are  regularly  drilled 
by  the  oiq>tains  of  the  district  guardship.  They  are 
almost  daily  afloat  in  revenue- cutters,  and  of  them 
at  least  it  cannot  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Admind 
Bous,  that  they  “  hold  to  the  teakettle,  and  despise 
the  canvas.”  However  much  steam  mav  have  detracted 
from  the  seamanship  of  some  of  our  oluejaekets,  this 
imputation  can  be  less  applied  to  the  Coastguard  than 
to  any  other  branch  of  the  Navy.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Hunt  will,  for  his  own  information  and  instmetioo, 
spend  a  day  or  two  on  board  one  of  the  Beserve 
Squadron  ironclads,  go  about  with  the  captain,  as  the 
latter  makes  his  rounds  in  his  revenue  cruiser,  and 
master  the  details  of  Coastguard  service  before  he  again 
makes  utterances  so  vapid  and  so  unjust. 


THE  VOTE  OF  CENSUBE. 

The  last  debate  on  the  Boyal  Titles  is  nothing  short 
of  a  national  humiliation.  'We  are  all  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  our  Government,  and  the 
spectacle  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  brought  to  book 
for  a  breach  of  faith  in  so  essentially  trifling  a  matter, 
and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves 
by  rhetorical  tricks  and  verbal  quibbles,  cannot  be  seen 
without -a  general  feeling  of  shame.  Surely,  we  never 
have  had  a  Ministry  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  long  been  for  Englishmen  the  guiding 
principles  of  honourable  public  controversy,  a  Ministry 
so  strong  in  the  courage  of  sophistry,  so  weak  in  the 
courage  of  straightforward  candour.  The  point  raised 
by  the  Opposition  on  Thursday  was  one  of  the  narrowest 
ever  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  policy  of  the  alteration  of  the  Boyal 
Titles  was  carefully  excluded;  the  whole  question  was- 
whether  the  Ministry  had  or  had  not  made  and  after¬ 
wards  broken  certain  promises  with  regard  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  scope  of  the  new  title.  Had  they  given  tho 
country  to  xmderstand  that  the  title  of  Empress  was  to 
bo  confined  in  its  operation  to  India,  and  had  they 
broken  this  undei*standing  P  Now,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  precise  logical  contents  of  the  language  which 
different  members  of  the  Government  used  in  the 
course  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parlia¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  doubt  they  conveyed  the  impression 
that  the  title  “  Empress  of  India  ”  was  not  to  bo  used 
in  England  in  any  document  or  ceremony  whatsoever. 
We  did  not  like  the  word  “  Empress  ”  and  neither 
our  eyes  nor  our  ears  were  to  be  oflended  by  it ;  it  was 
to  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  “  imposing  majesti* 
cally  ”  on  foreigners  who  thought  it  a  grander  title  than 
our  own  simple  old-fashioned  name  of  Queen.  That 
unquestionably  was  the  construction  generally  put  upon 
the  repeated  expressions  of  different  members  of  the 
Government ;  if  they  intended  any  other  construction  to 
be  put  upon  it,  they  showed  a  dexterity  in  the  conceal- 
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ment  of  their  thoughts  of  which  their  constituents  have 
no  reason  to  be  proud.  This  being  so,  what  would  have 
been  the  manljr  course  for  them  to  have  taken  when 
they  were  charged  with  a  breach  of  faith  ?  If  they  had 
haa  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  say  that  when 
they  promised  that  the  title  of  Empress  should  not  be 
used  in  England  they  had  an  honest  intention  to  exe< 
cute  that  promise,  but  that  they  had  since  then  found 
unforeseen  and  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way,  they 
might  not  have  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  country  for 
their  want  of  circumspection  and  their  gratuitous  folly 
in  bringing  such  difficulties  upon  their  heads,  but  they 
would  at  least  have  obtained  the  applause  which  in 
England  is  always  bestowed  on  straightforward  honesty 
and  frank  confession  of  mistakes. 

But,  instead  of  recognising  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  have  tried  to 
wriggle  out  of  the  plain  meaning  of  their  words  with 
tricks  which  would  not  pass  muster  in  a  debating  society 
of  schoolboys.  Take,  for  example,  the  construction  which 
Mr.  Hardy  tried  to  put  on  the  statement  of  Lord  Cairns, 
round  which  the  battle  of  words  raged  so  fiercely  on 
Thursday.  It  is  a  just  retribution  on  Lord  Cairns  that 
the  hott^t  point  in  Thursday’s  ignominious  battle  should 
have  been  over  some  cautiously-fenced  words  of  his. 
Last  week  he  pointed  with  triumph  to  the  care  with 
which  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  loophole,  and 
declined  all  responsibility  for  the  less-guarded  language 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Lower  House.  But  on  Thursday 
the  words  of  Lord  Cairns  were  seized  by  Sir  Henry 
James  as  the  most  explicit  statement  which  the  Ministry 
had  made  of  the  promise  which  the  Proclamation  had 
broken.  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  retaliate  on  Lord  Cairns 
by  repudiating  the  statement  as  unauthorised ;  he  tried 
to  prove  that  it  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  terms 
of  the  Proclamation.  Lord  Cairns  had  promised  that 
upon  all  writs,  commissions,  patents,  and  charters 
intended  to  operate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Royal 
Style  should  continue  as  it  was.”  The  Prcolamation  of 
the  change  of  title  declared  that  “  Empress  ”  was  to  be 
used  **  as  far  as  conveniently  may  be,  on  all  occasions 
and  in  all  instruments  wherein  Our  style  and  titles  are 
used,  save  and  except  all  charters,  commissions,  letters 
patent,  grants,  writs,  appointments,  and  other  like 
instruments  not  extending  in  their  operation  beyond 
the  United  Kingdom.”  The  Proclamation,  Mr.  Hardy 
argued,  exactly  fulfilled  Lord  Cairns’s  promise.  He  as¬ 
sumed  an  air  of  great  indignation ;  the  Proclamation 
distinctly  declared  that  the  title  of  Empress  was  not  to 
be  used  in  any  document  intended  to  operate  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  this  was  precisely  what  Lord 
Cairns  had  promised.  But  Sir  Henry  James  drew  Mr. 
Hardy’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  inserted  in 
Lord  Cairns’s  statement,  in  order  to  make  it  tally  with 
the  Proclamation,  the  little  word  only.  Small  as  the 
word  is,  there  is  a  difference  between  documents  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  docu¬ 
ments  intended  to  operate  only  in  the  L^ted  Kingdom. 
What  have  we  come  to  when  our  Ministers  are  under 
•the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such  Old*  Bailey 
tricks  as  interpolating  an  adverb  into  a  statement,  and 
then  mouthing  it  with  airs  of  virtuous  indignation  ? 
Whether  it  is  chicanery  or  stupidity,  it  is  equally  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Government. 

But  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  took  higher  ground. 
Finding  the  battle  going  against  him  on  points  of 
simple  construction,  Mr.  Disraeli  loftily  declared  that 
the  intentions  of  a  Government  were  not  to  be  gathered 
from  miserable  little  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  epithets. 
“  It  was  not  by  using  an  epithet  one  day,  or  an  adjec¬ 
tive  another  day,  that  we  expressed  our  declaration.” 
To  estimate  their  policy  by  adjectives  and  adverbs  was 
“  meagre  and  unjust.”  It  is  not  for  us,  the  outside  world, 
“  to  fix  upon  some  particular  word,  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb,  and  found  upon  it  a  policy  for  the  Ministry,  and 
then  if  their  conduct  does  not  exactly  square  with  our 
own  definition  of  that  adjective  or  adverb,  protest 
aj^nst  their  conduct,  and  declare  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  declaration.”  Mr.  Disraeli  declines 
to  be  particular  to  an  “ only  ”  or  a  “not;”  his  declara¬ 


tions  are  always  “  complete  in  their  conception,”  and 
their  “  expression  ”  can  be  “  adequate  ”  without  a  servile 
adherence  to  such  niceties.  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  an  example 
of  the  “liberal  interpretation”  which  he  always  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  critics.  He  had  been  chargea  with 
having  at  one  time  declared  that  the  obnoxious  word 
“  Empress  ”  should  not  be  used  in  military  commissions. 
It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  ho  had  made  such  a 
declaration;  but  were  there  no  military  commissions 
other  than  those  of  the  Royal  Army  ?  “  There  is  the 

militia,  for  example,  now  a  very  powerful  arm  of  the 
State ;  ”  and  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  received  that  liberal 
interpretation  which  every  Minister  is  entitled  to,  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  when  he  spoke  of  military 
commissions  ho  referred  to  the  commissions  of  the 
militia.  “  Therefore,  I  maintain  that,  taking  a  large 
yiew — and  a  large  view  you  ought  to  take  of  such  a 
matter — we  have  completely  accomplished  the  policy 
which  we  indicated,  and  fulfilled  the  promise  which  we 
gave  to  the  House  of  Commons.”  Was  there  ever  such 
charlatanry  ?  Quousque  ? 

The  Opposition  were  fully  justified  in  bringing  the 
Government  to  account.  What  else  is  the  use  of  an 
Opposition  ?  But  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  might 
have  chosen  a  better  occasion.  Even  if  Sir  Henry 
James’s  motion  had  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recall  the  Proclamation,  and  modify  it  into 
strict  accordance  with  their  promises,  it  would,  after  all, 
have  been  but  a  small  thmg  to  gain,  that  the  word 
“  Empress  ”  should  never  be  officially  used  in  England, 
that  the  Sovereign  should  be  an  Empress  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  should  continue  a  simple  Queen  at  home, 
out  of  deference  to  our  old  insular  prejudices.  Lord 
Hartington  ought  to  have  taken  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  motion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  best  feature  in  the  business  that 
we  should  be  so  eager  to  exclude  the  title  firom  England, 
and  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  content  that 
it  should  be  imposed  on  our  fellow-subjects  in  India. 
The  Opposition  ought  to  have  called  the  Government  to 
account  as  soon  as  the  Indian  newspapers  came  in, 
and  it  was  made  apparent  that  the  Hindoo  voice 
was  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  title  as  our  own. 
The  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  new  title  in  India  is 
not  likely  to  be  allayed  by  this  attempt  to  censure  the 
Government  for  not  keeping  their  promise  to  exclude  it 
from  England.  The  making  of  such  a  promise,  with  the 
invidious  distinction  that  it  implied,  was  a  much  graver 
political  blunder,  and  carried  with  it  the  possibilities  of 
much  more  serious  consequences,  than  the  subsequent 
violation  of  the  promise.  If  the  Queen  is  called  an 
Empress  in  England,  the  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  it ;  but  nothing  could  have  been 
more  unwise  and  mischievously  calculated  than  to 
emphasise  in  this  way  to  the  natives  of  India  the  bond 
by  which  we  hold  them  in  subjection.  It  is  a  hard 
saying,  but  there  is  no  blinking  it,  that  English  states¬ 
manship  is  in  its  dotage. 


THE  SALONICA  FRENZY. 

It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  those  who  have  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  malignity  and  craft  of  Russian 
diplomacy  should  be  convinced  that  the  outrage  at 
Salonica  was  contrived  by  the  watchful  enemies  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Nothing  could  have  occurred  more 
aptly  timed  and  useful  for  the  objects  which  the  Imperial 
Powers  have  immediately  set  before  them  than  an  outbreak 
of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  violent  and  brutal  enough 
to  disgust  Western  Europe  and  to  alarm  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers,  but  at  the  same  time  not  on  a  scale  so 
vast  as  to  kindle  a  religious  war  in  the  East.  If  Austria 
and  Russia  can  agree  upon  a  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  Turkey  they  can  point  to  the  outrage  at 
Salonica  as  a  justification  of  strong  measures ;  and 
though  it  may  thought  that  Powers  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  command  the  necessary  force  need  not  trouble 
themselves  to  give  reasons,  it  is  a  fact  that  Czars  and 
Kaisers  are  in  these  days  as  scrupulously  anxious  to 
carry  “  public  opinion  ”  with  them  as  if  they  were 
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Parliamentoy  Ministers.  The  ferocity  of  the  MnssnU  Bulgarian  by  ibirth,  while  the  two  murdered  Consuls 
man  mob  at  oalomca  i8  exactly  one  of  those  things  that  were  Levantine  Greeks,  while  all  three  were  connected 
revolt  modem  civilised  nations,  for  it  represents  to  them  by  intermarriage  as  well  as  private  intimacy.  It  was 
not  only  a  strange  phase  of  inteUectnal  and  emotional  certainly  indiscreet  on  the  part  of  the  ^American  Consul 
excitability,  but  one  through  which  all  European  nations  to  assume  the  position  of  a  vehement  and  active  parti- 
have  passed,  and  which  they  have  for  centuries  re-  san,  but,  according  to  the  most  recent  advices,  the  other 
pressed  and  eradicated  by  laws,  and  moralisings,  and  Consuls  who  paid  the  penalty  were  free  from  blame  on 
every  form  of  social  pressure.  The  frenzy  of  religious  this  score.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Abbott  and  M.  Moulin 
ardour  has  been  found,  on  the  whole,  so  unendurable  a 
thing  that  it  has  been  more  severely  curbed  than  many 
passions  of  a  less  respectable  origin.  The  general  sen¬ 
timent  of  Western  Europe  will,  therefore,  be  deeply 
irritated  against  the  Turks  by  the  murder  of  the  Con¬ 
suls,  which  is,  besides,  a  direct  insult  levelled  at  France 
and  Germany.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Germans 
are  deficient  in  the  national  pride  which  makes  such  an 
outrage  hard  to  bear,  and  we  assuredly  cannot  contemn 
a  resentment  of  which  we  set  a  veiy  brilliant  and 


appears 

were  entrapped  into  the  mosque  where  they  met  their 
fate.  It  is  said : — 

That  being  aware  of  their  connexion  with  the  American  Consul, 
whose  intervention  had  originally  irritated  the  Mussulmans,  and 
knowing  that  the  young  woman  who  was  the  cause  of  the  affair  was 
at  Mr.  Abbott’s  house,  the  people  went  to  M.  Moulin  and  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  told  them  that  the  American  Consul  was  detained  in 
the  mosque,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  relations  and  colleagues, 
and  that  he  begged  them  to  come  and  assist  him  in  the  matter. 
The  two  Consuls  at  once  followed,  without  suspicion,  the  messenger 
who  had  been  sent  to  them,  and  entered  the  mosque.  They  had 
scarcely  passed  the  door  when  they  were  knocked  down,  and,  after 
an  order  from  Mr.  Abbott  to  release  the  girl  had  been  obtained,  the 
mob  killed  them  with  their  swords. 

If  this  account  be  the  true  one,  it  shows  treacherous  pre¬ 
meditation  as  well  as  fanatical  hate,  and  there  may  bo 
some  ground  for  representing  it  as  the  outcome  of 
underhand  agitations  hitherto  secretly  patronised  by  the 
Porte.  The  situation  causes  the  gravest  anxiety  among 
, .  .  .  .1  Txr  1  •  1  1 1  .  #«  «  Christian  residents  in  Turkey,  though  the  good 

S?  ®  ^  probable  infiuence  of  faith  of  the  Sultan’s  assurance  that  justice  will  be  done, 

®  reckless  will  and  the  and  the  peace  preserved,  is  not  doubted.  As  we  have 


costly  example  in  the  Abyssinian  War.  The  policy  of 
Russia  and  Austria  will  probably  be  viewed  hencefor¬ 
ward  in  a  difierent  light,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
What  little  sympathy  remained  for  the  Turks  after  their 
financial  disasters  of  last  year  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
latest  revelation  of  Moslem  ferocity  and  intolerance. 

^  But  even  more  important  from  a  political  point  of 
view  than  the  eflect  of  the  Salonica  disturbances 


on 


the  afiair  upon  the  Sultan’s  reckless  will  and 
hesitating  stupidity  of  his  advisers.  The  attitude  of  the 
Government  at  the  Porte  for  the  past  six  months  has 
been,  in  reality,  one  of  obstinate  indifference  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  Great  Powers.  Abuses  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  promises  of  amendment  have  been  freely  given, 
but  it  is  notorious  that  all  these  superficial  conciliations 
mask  a  resolve  to  grant  nothing  in  substance  to  the  in¬ 
fidels  except  under  coercion.  The  Turkish  Government 
has  counted  with  reason  upon  the  jealousies  of  the 
Powers  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  difficulty  as  likely  to  prevent  any  organised 
application  of  force.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Mahommedan  population  of  Turkey  are  “  getting  out  of 
hand,”  if  the  lives  of  Christians  are  no  longer  safe  in  the 
cities  where  the  Moslems  are  numerous,  Russia  and 
Austria  will  be  compelled  to  compose  their  differences, 
and  to  agree  upon  some  scheme  for  preventing  a 


said,  we  have  no  reason  to  entertain  any  such  doubt, 
whatever  thonghtless  patronage  some  persons  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  may  have  extended  to  the  agitation  of  local 
fanatics,  with  a  view  perhaps  to  producing  an  effect  on 
the  Great  Powers.  But  the  Sultan  cannot  bo  ignorant 
that  a  “  Holy  War  ”  on  a  grand  scale  could  only  mean 
one  thing — the  utter  and  instant  extinction  of  the 
Ottoman  Power  in  Europe.  A  Holy  War  would  begin 
with  massacres  like  that  of  Salonica  all  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan ;  every  civilised  State  would 
bo  compelled  to  seek  redress  for  outrages  on  its 
subjects  and  attacks  on  its  interests,  and  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  would  be  compelled  to  join  in 
suppressing  the  nuisance  as  they  suppressed  the 
piratical  governments  of  Algeria  and  Barbary.  Even 
Abdul  Aziz  is  not  so  insane  as  to  imagine  that  he 
could  resist  Europe  in  arms ;  therefore,  if  he  can,  he 


general  confiagration.  It  will  be  difficult  for  Turkey  avoid  a  Holy  War,  and  will  exert  himself  to  offer 

to  urge  any  longer  that  she  can  restore  order  in  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Governments  that  have  been 
the  revolted  provinces,  and  do  justice  to  the  Christians,  insulted  at  Salonica.  But  here  we  are  met  with  a 
if  in  the  very  centre  of  her  dominion,  in  an  important  difficulty,  like  that  which  meets  us  in  China.  The  weak- 
coi^ercial  port,  the  representatives  of  two  Christian  ness  of  the  Central  Government,  the  disproportion  be- 
nations,  allies  and  protectors  of  the  Porte,  can  be  sacri-  tween  its  forces  and  the  strong  passions  of  the  provin- 
ficed  to  a  spasm  of  fanatical  fury  in  the  open  day.  This  cial  populations,  paralyse  executive  action.  Thus  it 
is  no  doubt  an  ar^ment  which  the  diplonaacy  of  the  appears  that  the  Porte  falters  in  its  self-imposed  and  in- 
Imperial  coalition  will  use  with  effect,  and  it  is  not  un-  dispensable  duty,  waiting,  as  the  official  apology  runs, 
likely  that  the  warning  will  fall  upon  docile  minds  at  ^^til  a  sufficient  military; force  is  gathered  to  coerce 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  are  very  Salonica.  But  what  then,  we  must  ask,  would  happen 
foolish  and  very  ignorant  persons,  but  their  stolidity  can-  jf  the  frenzy  of  Salonica  were  repeated  elsewhere,  per- 
not  be  proof  apinst  the  urgent  danger  that  the  frenzy  at  haps  in  half-a-dozen  places  at  once  ?  The  flame  caunot 
Salonica  may  be  repeated  on  a  grand  scale  whenever  there  be  subdued,  except  by  prompt  exertion,  and  of  these  the 
are  Mussulmen  in  a  majority  and  Christians  to  pay  the  effete  Government  at  Constantinople  is  apparently  in¬ 
penalties  of  their  infidelity.  A  general  rising  of  the  capable. 

Turks  against  the  Christians  would  reduce  the  Sultan 

TEOUBLESOME  AFFA.es  IB  EOOMABIA. 

Porte.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  The  Eastern  Question  continues  to  expand  its  circles, 
effect  of  the  affair  may  be  to  bring  about  a  compromise  Even  like  Belgrad,  Bukarest  has  within  the  last  few 
between  Turkey  and  the  Northern  Powers,  by  which  days  witnessed  a  Ministerial  change  which  pointe  to 
the  former  would  consent  to  accept  the  direct  co-opera-  further  complications.  Prince  Karl,  of  Ronmania,^  is  in 
tion  of  the  latter  in  the  settlement  of  the  Bosnian  a  position  only  varying  in  degree  from  that  which  is  the 
difficulty.  despair  of  the  Servian  ruler.  What  Ristich  has  been 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  even  now  too  to  Milan  Obrenovitch,  Bratianu  is  to  the  Hohenzollem 
late  for  such  concessions  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not ;  Prince  who,  since  Couza’s  dethronement,  rules  over  the 
but  the  last  intelligence  is  conflicting  and  disquieting,  united  Danubian  Principalities.  In  both  cases,  the  result 
The  story  of  the  outrage,  as  it  fwas  originally  reported,  has  turned  out  the  same.  After  a  series  of  wearying 
seemed  to  show  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  un-  moves,  Ristich  and  Bratianu  have  virtually  compelled 
premeditated  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  It  is  impossible  the  reigning  Prince  to  re-adopt  them  as  Mini^rs  only 
to  decide  whether  the  Greeks  gave  any  real  provocation,  with  this  difference,  that  the^  leader^  of  the  Opposition 
but  we  may  observe  that  the  American  Consul,  who  at  Bukarest  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  that  appoint- 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  first  struggle  between  Turks  ment  as  War  Minister,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
and  Christians  for  a  youthful  proselyte,  is,  it  is  said,  a  coveted  with  great  zeal.  He  has  had  to  be  satisfied,  for 
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the  Donce,  with  the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance.  But 
we  should  not  wonder  if  fresh  attempts  were  made  to 
instal  him  in  an  office  from  which  he  might  more 
efficiently  promote  a  policy  of  action. 

In  one  respect,  the  situation  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  or 
Ronmania,  is  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  in 
Serria.  In  the  latter  country,  there  is  a  single  As¬ 
sembly,  whose  aspirations,  as  regards  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  are  marked  with  clear  precision.  At  Bukarest,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  double  representation,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Honse  of  Deputies,  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  home  policy,  as  well  as 
in  their  views  about  the  practicability  of  action  against 
Turkey.  The  Honse  of  Deputies,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  is  the  more  cautions  political  body.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Bratianu  party  have  the  upper  hand  ;  and  it 
is  from  thence  the  lever  was  set  in  motion  which  over¬ 
threw  the  late  Ministries.  First,  the  Catargiu  Cabinet 
had  to  resign ;  whereupon  Prince  Karl  could  not  but 
ask  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  they  were  ready  enough  to  do  ;  but  in  the 
combination  proposed  to  that  effect  by  Vcmescu,  who 
was  to  assume  the  Premiership,  John  Bratianu  was  de¬ 
signated  as  War  Minister.  Now,  between  Bratianu  and 
Prince  Karl,  a  feud  seems  of  late  to  have  grown  up, 
similar  to  that  which  estranges  Ristich  from  the  Servian 
ruler.  Prince  Karl,  therefore,  whilst  declaring  himself 
ready  to  accept  an  Opposition  Cabinet,  only  stipulated 
that  the  War  Ministry  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  military  man — “  any  military  man  that  might  be 
chosen.**  Bratianu  being  a  civilian,  this  condition  effectu¬ 
ally  struck  him  out  from  that  post 

No  agreement  having  been  come  to  between  the 
Prince  and  the  Opposition,  General  Florescu  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  Ministry  ;  which  he  did,  jappointing  not 
less  than  three  military  men  to  various  Cabinet  positions. 
This  apparently  martial  Government  had,  however,  by 
no  means  that  signihcance  of  action  which  the  Bratianu 
party  aim  at.  So  the  attacks  upon  the  new  Cabinet 
began  with  great  acrimony  from  the  Senate,  whilst  the 
House  of  Deputies  gave  a  vote  of  conhdence  to  General 
Florescu.  In  order  to  quicken  the  understanding  of 
the  Prince,  Opposition  journals  advised  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  Amadeo  of  Spain — that  is,  to  abdicate  of 
his  own  free  will.  The  Prince  is  said  to  have  replied 
that  he  would  remain  at  his  post,  come  what  will. 
Then  the  Alegatorul  Liher,  which  is  edited  in  the 
Bratianu  interest,  foreshadowed  for  him  the  fate  of 
Otho  of  Greece. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  conflicts  has  been  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Vemescu-Bratianu  Cabinet,  Prince  Karl 
not  daring  to  dissolve  the  Senate,  albeit  the  House 'of 
Deputies  had  declared  for  the  policy  of  the  Ministers 
whom  he  had  wished  to  retain.  Now,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  Roumanian  Commons  are  to  be 
dissolved.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  internal 
situation  of  Moldo-Wallachia  is  a  very  complicated  one, 
and  that  the  present  Cabinet,  with  all  its  tendency 
towards  action,  lacks  an  essential  element  of  strength. 

Difficulties  do  not  lessen  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  nationalities.  The  Roumans  or  Moldo- 
Wallachians  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  Roman 
colony.  Indeed,  their  speech  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
derived  from  Latin,  though  intermixed  with  fragments 
from  various  other  languages  of  races  that  swept 
through  the  Dannbian  countries  during  the  Migrations. 
But,  though  far  from  purely  Latin  in  descent  or  tongue, 
the  Roumans  are  at  any  rate  widely  apart  from  the 
neighbouring  Russians,  the  Slavo-Tatar  Bulgars,  the 
Slavonian  Serbs,  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  by  all 
of  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

Estranged  from  the  Magyars,  in  whose  kingdom  a 
portion  of  the  Rouman  race  is  enclosed,  the  people  of 
Moldo-Wallachia  have  especially  to  fear  Russia,  which 
covets  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  tries  to  become 
the  inheritor  of  the  Turk.  The  war  of  1853-56  began 
by  a  move  of  the  Czar’s  army  upon  Moldo-Wallachia. 
Beaten  back,  first  by  the  Turks,  single-handed,  then  by 
the  Allies,  Russia,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  now 
endeavours  to  bring  about  the  erection  of  a  Slav  State 


in  the  rear  of  the  Roumans,  so  as  toj[take  them  between 
two  Slavonian  forces.  This  danger,  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  more  circumspect  Moldo-Wallachiaog, 
has  induced  them,  for  years  past,  to  keep  a  little  closer 
to  the  protecting  Ottoman  power  than  they  might  other, 
wise  have  wish^  to  do.  But  the  Bratianu  party  little 
heed  this  perilous  situation  of  their  country.  Hence  a 
fresh  element  of  confusion  is  now  introduced  into 
Eastern  affairs. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  the  Republican 
Propaganda  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Continental 
revolutions  of  1848-49  are  aware  that  the  brothers 
Bratianu  belonged,  for  a  while,  to  the  Central  European 
Democratic  Committee,  of  which  Mazzini,  Ledm-RoUin, 
and  other  popular  leaders,  formed  part.  Years  after, 
wards,  the  brothers  Bratianu  suddenly  changed  sides. 
Entering  into  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Napoleon  III.,  they,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper 
Couza,  helped  to  bring  about  the  election  of  that  same 
Hohenzollem  Prince  upon  whom  John  Bratianu  had,  a 
few  days  since,  to  be  forced. 

As  to  the  national  aspirations  of  those  Rouman  leaden, 
a  correspondence  published  at  Paris,  in  1851,  between 
D.  Bratianu  and  a  Hungarian  exile,  of  the  name  of 
Iranyi,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Parliament  at 
Pesth,  offers  perhaps  the  best  clue.  In  that  correspon. 
deuce,  the  Hungarians  are  plainly  told  that  their  country 
must  be  broken  up — one  portion  to  be  given  to  the 
Servians ;  the  other,  as  far  as  the  river  Theiss,  to  the 
Roumans  of  Moldo-Wallachia.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
extreme  pan-Rouman  propaganda,  Hungary  and  Turkey 
are  to  go  the  same  way.  Not  only  the  Osmanli,  but  the 
Magyars  as  well,  are  pronounced  to  be  “  barbarous 
intruders  from  Asia,”  who  might,  without  injustice,  be 
driven  back  into  the  wilderness  from  which  they  came ! 
At  this  fierce  strife  of  races,  the  issue  of  whicn  would 
land  us  all  in  a  political  impossibility,  the  northern 
colossus  feels  deep  satisfaction.  These  irreconcileable 
claims  of  fragments  of  nationalities  only  prepare  the 
way  for  further  Muscovite  aggrandisement. 

Barring  a  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  which 
only  in  case  of  need  could  be  converted  into  a  protec¬ 
tion  as  against  Russia,  the  Danubian  Principalities  have 
for  years  been  virtually  independent.  That  virtual 
independence  has,  however,  not  been  sufficiently  made 
use  of  by  the  Rouman  statesmen  for  the  advancement  of 
progress  at  home.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  still 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  good  work  can  be  done  by  earnest  Liberals, 
and  ought  to  be  done.  A  more  ambitious  foreign  policy 
of  so  small  a  State  will  only  eat  up  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  aid  in  adding  to  that  dire  confusion  which 
threatens  to  swamp  the  scarcely-regained  liberties  of 
the  Hungarian  nation — a  consummation  devoutly  wished 
by  the  pan-Slavonian  propagandists.  Karl  Blind. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  a  sympathetic 
audience  on  the  subject  of  art.  Beyond  a  rooted  dis¬ 
trust  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  which  has  been  transferred,  out 
of  compliment  to  that  gentleman’s  powers,  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  over  which  he  has  long  ceased  to  have  control,  the 
ideas  of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  move  with  any 
vivacity  upon  this  subject.  Their  consciousness,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  does  not  play  freely 
about  it ;  and  even  Mr.  Disraeli’s  eloquence,  fortified 
hospitality,  becomes  overpowered  when  he  has  to  address 
the  Royal  Academy  upon  the  nature  and  future  of 
English  painting.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  may  therefore  be 
congratulated  upon  the  courage  with  which  he  com¬ 
bated  these  unfavourable  influences  no  less  than  upon 
the  ability  with  which  he  set  forth  in  their  true  light 
the  unfortunate  conditions  under  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  art  in  England  now  subsists.  What  effect  his 
speech  may  have  upon  the  House  of  Commons  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
exercise  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  public  by 
whom  the  questions  he  handled  are  regarded  with 
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increasinfif  interegt.  The  Times,  echoing  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Cartwright,  without  venturing  to  repeat  that 
gentleman’s  astounding  blunders,  concluded  a  cautious 
but  on  the  whole  diverting  article  with  the  remark  that 
the  public  are  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  .  leading 
journal  may  have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane’s 
kindly  allusions  to  George  ITI.  into  the  belief  that  the 
safety  of  a  great  historic  institution  was  at  stake,  and 
the  writer  of  the  article  may  have  felt  bound  to  support 
the  Crown  and  Constitution.  The  truth  is,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  public  do  not  know  what  the  Royal 
Academy  affects,  or  what  it  has  failed  to  do.  They 
stand  in  need  of  the  information  which  the  speech  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  very  fully  and  fisiirly  supplies,  and 
when  the  facts  now  laid  before  them  have  been  digested 
there  will  be  a  better  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
direction  of  public  opinion.  But  it  would  be,  we  think, 
a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  question  of  art 
administration  excites  no  more  interest  out  of  doors 
than  it  at  present  arouses  in  Parliament.  The  growth 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  since  the  date  of 
its  establishment  proves  that  the  people  are  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  interests  which  it  represents ; 
and  when  the  position  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  regard 
to  these  interests  comes  to  be  understood,  and  its  possible 
usefulness  ascertained,  the  apathy  which  the  Times  trans< 
lates  into  contentment  will  very  quickly  vanish. 

For  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
question  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  touches  deeper 
issues  than  are  involved  in  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  That  institution  has  been  attacked 
often  before,  and  always  managed  to  survive,  and  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane  may  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
originated  defence  that  has  been  familiar  since  the 
days  when  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  was  summoned 
before  Mr.  Ewart’s  Committee  of  1834.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  attack  are  new,  and  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  give  it  weight  have  never  had  force 
before.  The  Royal  Academy  no  longer  stands  alone  as 
a  national  art  institution.  There  has  grown  up  outside 
of  the  Academy,  and  independent  oi  its  influence,  a 
national  system  of  art  administration  which  has  already 
produced  the  most  important  results.  The  establishment 
at  South  Kensington,  with  its  schools  and  its  Museum, 
and  with  the  branch  schools  and  museums  spread  over 
the  country,  has  not  only  educated  a  large  number  of 
artists  who  help  to  swell  the  annual  profits  made  at 
Burlington  House,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the 
existence  of  this  machinery  has  educated  public  opinion. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  system  only  reluctantly  es¬ 
tablished  by  Parliament,  and  always  supported  with¬ 
out  sympathy,  the  nation  is  gradually  beginm'ng  to 
realise  the  advantages  that,  by  a  proper  control 
and  discretion,  might  be  secured  to  the  national  art 
interests.  Seeing  the  good  that  has  already  been 
done  by  this  machinery,  the  public  are  also  beginning 
to  realise  the  possible  enlargement  of  its  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  they  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  existing  institutions  that 
already  occupy  the  field,  and  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  their  functions.  It  is  under  this  aspect 
of  the  question  that  the  failures  of  the  Royal  Academy 
become  a  matter  of  public  importance.  So  long  as  the 
Society  continues  to  exist  and  to  claim  the  control  of 
the  higher  interests  of  English  art,  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  treating  its  action  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  question  is  thus  raised  far  above  the 
disappointments  of  individuals  or  the  rivalries  of 
young  painters  competing  for  fame.  If  the  charges 
against  the  Academy  wore  merely  supported  by  the 
appeals  of  ill-used  artists,  the  public  might  very 
safely  let  the  matter  alone,  and  permit  the  combatants 
to  adjust  their  quarrel  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to 
them.  Under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane’s 
historical  defence  would  be  both  timely  and  agreeable, 
and  Mr.  Cartwright  might  be  pardoned  for  his  happy 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  a  society  which  he  Iwd 
kindly  undertaken  to  support.  But  the  weight  of  the 
case  against  the  Academy  now  rests,  not  upon  the 


grievances  of  painters,  but  upon  the  growing  demands 
of  the  public.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  whether  the  Academy  intends 
seriously  to  undertake  the  duties  attached  to  its  position. 
It  becomes  important  to  inquire  what  security  is  offered 
for  the  due  performance  of  these  duties,  and,  looking  to 
the  consistent  failure  in  the  past,  what  hope  there  may 
be  of  reform  in  the  future. 

This  larger  aspect  of  the  question  was,  however,  com¬ 
pletely  missed  by  the  speakers  who  followed  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  The  member  for  Chelsea,  consistently  keeping 
in  view  the  relation  in  which  the  Academy  nominally 
stood  to  the  national  interests  of  art,  very  properly  laid 
bare  the  defects  of  its  constitution,  showing  pretty  oon- 
clnsively,  in  the  course  of  this  operation,  that,  unless 
some  searching  reform  were  introduced,  there  would  be 
little  fiance  of  making  the  Academy  useful  to  the 
nation.  But  the  speakers  who  followed  Sir  Charles 
.Dilke  appeared  to  think  the  only  question  before  the 
House  was,  whether  the  Academy  was  liable  to  criticism 
at  all,  and,  although  the  liability  was  ultimately  not 
denied,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  general  sentiment 
that  the  conduct  of  the  member  for  Chelsea  was  un¬ 
feeling.  First  came  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  appeared  to 
act  upon  the  homoeopathic  principle  of  striving  to  cure 
the  blunders  imputed  to  the  Academy  by  a  lavish 
supply  of  blunders  of  his  own.  “  The  hon.  member,” 
he  said,  **  had  cleverly  combined  allegations  as  to  the 
past  with  inferences  as  to  the  present,  and  had  dealt 
with  the  matter  in  a  way  to  cause  some  misconception 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  facts.” 
Whether  Mr.  Cartwright  was  himself  among  those  who 
suffered  misconception  we  do  not  know,  but  he  certainly 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  “  those  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  facts.”  If  there  is  one  point  of  cardinal  importance 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy  it  is  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  body  to  whom 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  are  submitted,  and 
by  whom  all  new  laws  must  be  sanctioned.  It  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  the 
Generid  Assembly  should  consist  both  of  Associates  and 
Academicians,  and  if  that  recommendation  had  been 
accepted  the  enlargement  of  the  Associate  bodv  would 
imply  an  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  But 
although  that  recommendation  was  not,  and  never  has 
been,  carried  out,  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  desire  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  past  and  the  present,  blandly  in¬ 
formed  the  House  that  the  General  Assembly  consisted 
both  of  Associates  and  Academicians.  Aft^  him  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  with  his  touching  .but  at 
least  accurate  allusion  to  George  III. ;  and  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  each  in  his  individual 
manner,  managed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  narrow  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  nor  did  Mr.  Gladstone  succeed  in  reaching  to 
the  larger  view  of  the  question  which  the  terms  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke’s  motion  had  invited.  But  for  the  public 
the  main  interest  of  the  subject  lies  precisely  in  these 
broader  issues,  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  tfce 
member  for  Chelsea  should  have  embodied  so  completely 
the  facts  most  important  for  the  public  to  know. 


THE  NEW  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

There  are  already  three  J udicaturo  Acts  in  existence, 
and  a  fourth  is  now  making  its  way  slowly  but  safely 
through  Parliament.  The  object  of  the  Judicature  Bill 
No.  4  is  to  complete  the  edifice  by  the  creation  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  edifice  should  not  have  been  completed  before, 
except  that  the  House  of  Lords,  on  second  thoughts, 
refused  to  give  up  its  jurisdiction  in  appeals.  The  first 
projects  of  reform  proceeded  on  the  simple  pla*i  of 
having  one  Court  of  Appeal  from  all  the  ^porior 
Courts  of  First  Instance.  The  House  of  Lords,  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  the  Privy  Council,  in  short,  all  the 
Courts  of  intermediate  or  final  appeal,  would  have  handed 
over  their  jurisdiction  to  the  new  Appeal  Court,  and  then 
have  ceased  to  exist.  A  good  deal  of  agitation  in  certain 
small  circles  has  had  the  effect  of  totally  reversing  these 
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plans.  The  reform  of  the  Appellate  system  is  now  well  sitting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  has  over 
understood  to  bo  subject  to  two  stringent  conditions  laid  ruled  the  opinion  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  peers  who 
down  by  Lord  Redesdale  and  his  friends.  There  are  to  have  been  Chancellors,  and  reversed  the  solemn  and 
bo  two  stages  of  appeal.  The  Highest  Appeal  Court  is  recorded  decision  of  the  Honse  itself.  A  short  time  ago 
still  to  be  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  of  these  con-  this  committee  met  from  day  to  day,  and  communicated 
ditions  has  been  much  discussed  by  competent  persons,  its  decisions  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  humbly 
and  the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession  appears  to  be,  on  accepted  them.  It  was  in  that  committee,  inspired  by 
the  whole,  in  its  favour.  We  cannot  profess  to  share  lawyers  and  politicians  like  Mr.  Charley  and  Sir  George 
that  opinion,  but  considering  the  amount  of  support  Bowyer,  that  the  Bill  was  thoroughly  discussed  after  its 
which  it  has  received  we  cannot  reasonably  object  to  introduction  in  the  Lords.  In  that  exalted  chamber 


the  experiment  being  tried.  The  second  condition  is  a 
piece  of  folly,  which  becomes  more  ludicrous  the  more 
we  study  it  in  detail. 

There  are  now  in  existence,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  -  .  .  .  tt  tt 

(1)  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  which,  through  its  various  undignified  mode  of  legislation  in  the  Upper  House, 
divisions,  takes  business  of  first  instance ;  (2)  a  Court  is  worthy  of  the  professed  motives  of  the  people 
of  Appeal  from  these  divisions ;  (3)  the  House  of  Lords,  P^t  it  in  execution.  What  they  fViof 


there  was  no  discussion  at  all ;  the  legal  members  were 
committed  to  a  very  different  policy,  and  the  others,  being 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  were  in  league  with  the  caucus 
at  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s.  So  much  for  this  new  and 

-  “  ”  It 

who 

want  is  that  the 

represented  by  its  legal  members,  taking  appeals  from  House  of  Lords  should  still  be  the  Final  Court  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland;*  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  and  lo !  they  are  satisfied  with  a 
(4)  the  Privy  Council,  with  an  appeal  jurisdiction  of  its  j^gglo  which  could  hardly  impose  on  a  child.  Six  paid 
own.  Lord  Cairns,  in  the  meantime,  practically  leaves  lawyers,  who  happen  to  be  Peers,  are  no  more  the  House 
things  as  they  are.  The  day  after  his  Act  comes  into  of  Lords  than  so  many  noble  directors  are  the  board  of 
operation  will  see  these  four  tribunals  working  away  at  ^  railway  company.  They  are  as^  much  the  House  of 
their  old  business.  The  Act,  however,  makes  some  Lords  as  the  Intermediate  Court  is  the  House  of  Corn- 
changes,  and  contemplates  others.  The  House  of  Lords*  mons.  It  is  incredible  that  at  this  time  of  day  a  fiction 
Appeal  Court  will  be  empowered  to  sit  throughout  the  so  transparent  should  be  decreed  by  a  solemn^  act^  of 
year.  It  will  be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  legislation.  For  the  old  fiction,  there  was  an  historical 
four  Lords  of  Appeal,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  attend  justification;  for  the  new,  there  is  no  justification  what- 
the  Court,  and  who  are  to  have  6,000Z.  a  year  and  a  ever,  save  the  conftision  to  which  impotent  reactionists 
seat  in  the  House  during  their  term  of  office.  The  will  submit,  in  order  to  hide  from  themselves  the  real 
Court  has  hitherto  been  manned  by  volunteers.  Al-  nature  of  the  processes  which  are  going  on  before  their 
though  the  ex- Chancellors  have  pensions  of  5,000Z.  a  eyes.  Any  tyro  might  tell  them  that  the  separation  of 
year,  they  are  under  no  greater  obligation  to  hear  causes  judicial  from  legislative  functions  has  l^en  going  on  for 
than  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant  member  of  the  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  that  in  most  civilised  countries 
House.  The  new  Law  Lords  will  be  paid,  and  will  be  il*  is  tolerably  complete.  It  cannot  be  stopped  for  more 
expected  to  work.  There  are  now  four  paid  members  than  a  day  or  two  by  a  barefaced  pretence  that  it  does  not 
of  the  Privy  Council  Committee,  and  all  that  Lord  exist.  No  amount  of  make-believe  will  ever  again  re- 
Caims  proposes  to  do  as  yet  is  to  provide  “a  point  of  store  to  the  Peers  the  jurisdiction  they  have  long  ago 
contact  ”  with  the  House  of  Lords,  by  creating  a  new  lost.  To  call  the  new  Court  the  House  of  Lords  is 
Law  Lord  at  the  death  or  resignation  of  two  paid  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Whales 
members  of  the  committee.  For  a  time,  we  suppose,  sits  in  the  Divorce  Court,  or  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
certain  of  the  Law  Lords  will  also  be  considered  as  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  Yet  the  Society  for  Preserving 
paid  Judges  of  the  Council,  and  finally  the  paid  Judges  House  of  Lords  in  Spite  of  Itself  is  overjoyed  at 
of  the  Council  will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  persons  who  concession.  Honest  Lord  Redesdale,  fresh  from  his 
are  also  members  of  the  House  of  Lords’  Court  of  victory  over  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
Appeal.  When  the  two  tribunals  have  thus  been  welded  praises  to  a  juggle  by  the  side  of  which  transubstan- 

together,  the  nominal  distinction  between  them  will,  tiation  is  plain  common-sense.  Lord  Moncrieff  bore  un- 
we  suppose,  be  cancelled,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  necessary  testimony  to  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen  . 
the  Privy  Council  Committee  has  ceased  to  exist.  ^  grovel  before  even  the  counterfeit  of  a  lord.  Mean- 
That,  however,  is  matter  for  future  legislation,  and  while,  the  mockery  which  has  caused  so  much  satisfaction 
the  immediate  change  is  the  improvement  effected  ^as  been  purchased  at  a  considerable  cost.  Men  in  the 
by  increasing  the  number  of  judges  and  extending  street  have  dictated  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords;  and  that 
the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  Court’  of  Appeal,  venerable  House  has,  without  a  word  or  a  sign,  reversed 
The  new  Court  will  undeniably  bo  a  strong  one.  Any  some  of  its  most  cherished  principles  by  admitting  as 
Court  would  be  strong  which  could  bid  so  high  for  members  persons  who  have  not  the  qualification  of  a 
the  best  intellect  of  the  bench  and  the  bar.  The  old  peerage. 

House  of  Lords  itself  was  not  unfrequently  a  strong 

Court.  Its  great  defects  were  its  uncertain  constitution  BARRISTERS’  FEES 

and  its  intermittent  sittings.  Lord  Cairns  will  have  no  . . .  ^  ^ 

difficulty  in  getting  half-a-dozen  of  the  firet  lawyers  of  ,  P®  *”“>8  of  Commons,  on  Wednerfay  evening 

the  kingdom  to  hll  his  new  Court.  A  strong  Final  “P™ ‘he  Mcond  readw  of  Mr.  Norwood  s  Bill,  affords  .m 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  one  8*traordin»ry  illustration  of  the  manner  m  which  a  long  and. 


of  the  first  results  of  his  legislation.  Time  will 
probably  show  that  the  existence  of  two  powerful  tri¬ 
bunals  of  appeal,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  with  the 
same  Judges  occasionally  sitting  in  both,  is  on  the 
whole  rather  a  waste  of  strength.  At  present,  however. 


to  a  certaint  extent,  an  interesting  discussion  can  be  sustained 
upon  entirely  feigned  issues.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  the  ordinary  layman,  who  has  never  had  the  misfortune  to 
figure  as  a  litigant,  were  to  read  the  various  speeches  that  were 
made  carefully  through  from  beginning  to  end,  he  would  have 
but  a  very  dim  conception  of  the  grievances  which  Mr.  Nor- 


the  public  and  the  profession  have  got  what  they  appear  Pre^esfes  to  remedy  and  of  the  objections  to  which 

to  desire.  it  is  obnoxious.  It  would  occur  to  him  that,  on  the  face  of  it, 

the  measure  is  one  to  enable  barristers  to  recover  their  fees. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  habit  with  unscrupulous 
attorneys  to  deliver  briefs  to  young  barristers  without  payment 
of  the  fee  endorsed  upon  them,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Norwood  himself,  there  are  certain  black  sheep  among 
solicitors  who  are  habitually  guilty  of  the  simple  robbery  oi 
employing  a  young  barrister  until  his  fees  amount  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  and  then  leaving  him,  to  take  the  same  course 
This  sounds,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  very 


That  Lord  Cairns  has  created  a  good  Court  is  no 
excuse  for  the  eccentricities  which  have  marked  his  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject.  Anybody  with  a  few  peerages 
and  high  salaries  to  give  away  could  create  in  five 
minutes  as  satisfactory  a  Court  as  Lord  Cairns.  A  little 
more  courage  in  dealing  with  the  Privy  Council  might 
even  have  improved  the  scheme  considerably.  But  Lord  .  ,  , .  „ 

Cairns  in  this  business  had  acted  in  obedience  to  dicta-  successor.  x  •  ux  .1  ritr  m 

“•‘•■"I.*** 

^  over  without  a  word  of  the  young  barristers  in  question  have  no  wish  to  see  their 

reproof.  A  committee  of  Tory  squires  and  lawyers,  wrongs  redressed,  and  are,  upon  the  whole,  quite  content  with 
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the  existing  erran^meDts.  The  bar  has  got  on  very  well 
hitherto  without  Mr.  Norwood’s  protection,  and  is  certainly 
unanimous  in  declining  it  in  the  ^ape  in  which  it  is  now 
offered.  Another  feigned  issue  in  the  case  was  that,  if  barristers 
were  enabled  to  sue  for  their  fees,  the  whole  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  bar  would  be  abolished.  No  one  really  believes, 
or  even  supposes,  this,  and  the  insidious  clause  which  gives  a 
barrister  ri^t  to  sue  was,  of  course,  merely  used  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
wood  as  a  mask  to  his  real  battery.  No  one  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question,  because  no  one  thought  it  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  To  take  only  one  more  point;  the  most  important 
clause  in  the  Bill,  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  House,  was  one 
by  which  the  client  is  enabled  to  sue  his  counsel  for  mis- 
man^ement  of  his  case.  This  provision  is  one  so  radicaliy 
altering  the  existing  status  of  the  bar  that  it  was  necessary,  of 
course,  for  the  speakers  on  either  side  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  knew  that  no  importance 
was  attached  to  it,  and  that,  if  the  Bill  had  passed  its  second 
reading,  the  clause  in  question  would  inevitably  have  been 
struck  out  in  Committee,  without  objection  or  even  protest. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  real  grievance,  for  the  sake  of  which  Mr. 
Norwood  introduced  his  measure,  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  of 
an  entirely  personal  character.  There  is  at  the  Common  Law 
bar  a  certain  leading  Queen’s  Counsel,  with  reference  to  whom 
the  whole  of  Wednesday  night’s  debate  was  conducted,  and  it 
is  only  possible  to  understand  what  was  said  by  reading 
between  the  lines,  and  by  understanding  the  speakers  in  each 
instance  to  have  had  this  gentleman  in  their  minds,  even  if 
th*ey  were  not  actually  referring  to  him.  Mr.  A.  B. — if  we 
may  so  call  him — is  an  advocate  whose  skill,  ability,  and  in¬ 
trepidity  stand  unrivalled  in  the  whole  profession,  and  he 
can  consequently,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  command  absolutely 
any  fee,  proportionate  to  the  amount  at  stake  in  the  case,  upon 
which  his  clerk  may  choose  to  insist.  The  result  is  that  every 
client  in  a  heavy  case  of  that  peculiar  nisi  prius  tone  for  the 
skilful  conduct  of  which  Mr.  A.  B.  is  conspicuous  insists  that 
his  solicitor  shall  retain  Mr.  A.  B.  and  no  one  else.  If  the 
client  does  not  insist  upon  this,  the  attorney  is  sure  to  suggest 
it ;  and  bnefs  flock  into  Mr.  A.  B.’s  chambers  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  a  simple  impossibility  for  him  to  read  them,  much 
more  to  attend  to  them  in  person.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  that  the  client  who  has  g^ven  him  a  brief  with  a  heavy  fee 
has  but  a  small  chance  of  securing  his  services ;  and  it  is,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  Mr.  A.  B.,  and  unfortunately  for  his  clients,  his  habit 
in  such  cases  to  retain  the  fee  instead  of  returning  it.  The 
gentleman  himself  is  the  chief,  as  we  believe  be  was  the  origfinal, 
offender,  but  several  other  Common  Law  barristers  of  emi¬ 
nence  have  of  late  begun,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  to 
follow  his  example.  Mr.  Norwood,  it  is  notorious,  represents 
a  considerable  number  of  clients  who  have  been  thus  treated; 
and  while  he  professes  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  young  and. 
struggling  barristers  to  recover  the  fees  which  treacherous 
solicitors  refuse  to  pay  them,  what  he  in  reality  wishes  is  to 
pass  a  measure  to  compel  Mr.  A.  B.,  and  his  one  or  two  fellow- 
sinners,  to  disgorge  their  fees  for  the  cases  in  which  they  have 
accepted  briefs  and  have  not  appeared  in  Court.  The  moment 
this  IS  understood,  the  whole  course  of  the  debate,  together 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  innuendo  which  underlay  the 
direct  allegations  of  the  various  speakers,  becomes  perfectly 
clear. 

The  Bill,  as  we  have  said,  contains  in  effect  two  proposals. 
Mr.  Norwood  wishes  to  make  barristers  responsible  for  mis¬ 
managing  a  case  ;  he  wishes  also  to  make  them  responsible  for 
neglecting  to  attend  to  it  at  all.  The  first  of  these  two  issues 
was  altogether  unreal.  No  one  desires  to  make  a  barrister  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  bis  case  in  Court, 
or  for  the  opinion  which  he  may  give.  The  Times  of  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  attempts  to  draw  an  analogy  in  this  respect 
between  barristers  on  the  one  hand  and  surgeons  and  engineers 
on  the  other.  The  comparison  is  essentially  unsound.  If  the 
question  arises  whether  a  surgeon  or  an  engineer  has  been 
guilty  of  negligence,  the  matter  is  one  which  admits  of  the 
very  exactest  technical  evidence,  and  other  professional  men 
can  be  called  on  each  side  to  enable  the  jury  to  arrive  at  their 
conclusion.  Now,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  barrister  might 
be  guilty  of  some  absolutely  gross  and  primd  facie  negligence, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charge  against  him,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  would  be  that,  in  the  management  of  the  case,  he 
had  not  exercised  a  reasonable  discretion ;  that  he  had  or  had 
not  called  certain  witnesses,  or  that  he  had  or  had  not  put  certain 
questions,  or  that  he  had  or  had  not  in  his  speech  touched  upon 
certain  topics.  All  this  is  not  matter  upon  which  exact 
technical  evidence  can  be  given,  and  no  barrister  could  possibly 
do  justice  to  his  client  if  at  each  moment  of  the  case  he  were 
aware  that  he  was  creating  a  possible  ground  for  action  against 
himself.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  a  barrister  holds  a  position 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  commander.  Even  Mr. 
Norwood  would  probably  admit  the  absurdity  of  proposing 
to  call  an  unsuccessful  general  before  a  jury  of  his  fellow-count^- 
znen  and  to  put  him  upon  his  trial  for  the  damage  which 


his  country  has  sustained  by  his  defeat.  If  a  general  is 
■  tried  at  all  under  such  circumstances — and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  such  a  case  occurs — he  is  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  a  jury  of  experts;  and  the  only  tribunal 
which  could  possibly  determine  whether  a  barrister  had  or  had 
not  managed  his  case  skilfully  would  be  a  jury  of  barristers 
who  had  been  actually  present  in  Court  during  the  whole  of 
the  trial.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
mere  reports  of  the  case  give  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  it, 
and  that  the  manner  and  demeanour  of  a  witness  is  often  more 
important  than  the  evidence  which  he  actually  gives.  As, 
however,  even  Mr.  Norwood  himself  hardly  pretended  that  he 
was  in  earnest  about  this  special  provision  in  his  Bill,  we  may 
safely  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  cardinal  point  upon  which 
he  insisted — that  if  a  barrister  takes  a  fee  for  a  case  he  ought 
to  attend  to  it.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  real  answer  to 
this  complaint  was  not  stated  even  by  Mr.  Herschell  as  con¬ 
cisely  as  it  might  have  been.  If  a  barrister  accepts  a  brief 
with  its  accompanying  fee  marked  for  a  particular  Court, 
and  at  a  particular  hour,  he  is,  no  doubt,  bound  to  attend  to  it, 
and  if  he  afterwards  accepts  another  brief,  marked  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  Court  at  the  same  hour,  he  does  a  most  improper  and  un¬ 
professional  thing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  brief  is  not 
a  definite  contract.  It  contains,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  instructions  to  the  counsel  to  attend  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  case  with  regard  to  which,  under  the  existing  arran^- 
ments  of  the  Judicature  Act,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  predict  at  what  hour,  or  in  what  Court,  it  may  or  may  not 
come  off.  Mr.  Norwood  wishes  to  make  the  barrister  who  has 
accepted  this  brief  liable  in  damages  for  the  whole  amount  at 
issue  in  the  suit  if  he  does  not  attend  to  it.  Now,  it  is,  or  used 
to  be,  a  very  simple  rule  of  law,  that  damages  can  only  be 
recovered  for  breach  of  a  definite  contract.  A  surgeon  who 
contracts  for  an  operation  makes  a  contract  which  is  definite 
in  all  its  points.  Barristers  are  in  the  position  of  a  surgeon, 
who  makes  a  contract  beforehand,  coupled  with  a  fee,  to 
attend  to  his  patient  whenever  he  chooses  to  send  for  him. 
No  sensible  surgeon  would  make  such  a  contract,  but  the 
barrister,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  business,  and  from  the 
fact  that  his  engagements  are  not  made  by  himself,  but  are  made 
for  him  by  the  courts  of  law,  is,  of  course,  unable  to  enter  into 
any  other  terms.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  if  Mr.  Norwood’s 
Bill  were  passed,  leading  counsel  would  be  able  to  contract  ' 
themselves  out  of  it,  not  by  the  ignominious  device  which  the 
Times  suggests,  of  requiring  the  client  to  Bi{m  a  written  under¬ 
taking  not  to  bring  an  action,  but  by  a  much  simpler  and  more 
ingenious  method.  The  real  labour  of  a  case  consists,  as 
everyone  knows,  not  in  attending  to  it  in  Court,  but  in  preparing 
it  beforehand.  Every  hoar  in  Court  ought  to  represent,  and  in 
most  cases  does  represent,  four  or  five  hours’  hard  work,  in  the 
shape  of  pr^aration.  Now,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  Mr. 
Norwood’s  Bill  to  prevent,  let  us  say,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
replying  to  a  client  who  comes  with  a  brief  marked  Mr.  A.  B., 
100  guas.”  ‘‘Oh,  this  is  not  our  way.  Mr.  A.  B.’s  fee  is 
ninety  guineas  for  reading  the  brief,  and  ten  guineas  for 
appearing  in  Court.  The  ten  guineas  will  be  returned  if  he 
does  not  attend.”  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
existing  order  of  things  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that,  even 
in  spite  of  such  a  warning,  clients  would  do  exactly  as  they  do 
now.  They  would  flock  to  Mr.  A.  B.  as  busily  as  ever,  and 
would  pay  him  his  ninety  guineas  for  the  privilege  of  leaving 
their  papers  in  his  chambers,  together  with  the  extra  ten 
guineas  lor  the  chance  of  his  appearance  in  Court. 

On  broader  grounds  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
case  for  legislative  interference  has  been  made  out.  As  thinp 
are,  no  client  need  retain  a  particular  advocate  unless  he 
pleases,  and  he  can  always  refuse  to  deliver  a  brief  without  a 
specific  promise  that  it  shall  be  attended  to  without  fail.  The 
bar  is  an  honourable  profession,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  such  a  pledge  is  given  it  is  never  broken.  It  is  really 
the  clients  themselves  who  are  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
which  Mr.  Norwood  complains;  and,  to  put  the  matter  in  plain 
words,  Mr.  Norwood’s  Bill  is  very  much  in  effect  a  measure 
to  compel  Mr.  A.  B.  to  appear  for  everybody  who  may  choose 
to  retam  him.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  man  who  has 
made  a  contract  ought  to  keep  it,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the 
contract  which  a  barrister  makes  is,  ex  necessitate  reiy  on  in¬ 
definite  one,  and  there  is  a  maxim  of  law,  which  it  suits  Mr. 
Norwood  to  ignore,  that  nemo  tenetur  ad  impossibile.  It  is 
doubtful,  in  short,  whether,  even  if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
it  would  do  that  precise  good  which  its  supporters^  ex¬ 
pect,  while  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  entirely 
alter  the  existing  status  of  the  legal  proferaion,  and  would 
involve  changes  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that 
no  one  could  possibly  predict  their  consequences.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
answer  amounted  in  effect  to  this — that  the  House  was  not 
going  to  remodel  entirely  the  whole  status  of  the  bar  because 
Mr.  Norwood  and  a  few  of  his  friends  happened  to  have  pud 
Mr.  A.  B.  some  very  big  fees  on  the  bare  (mance  of  his  services 
and  to  be  very  angry  necause  they  have  been  disappointed. 
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that  the  most  effective  mode  of  destroying  the  spirit  of  Separa¬ 
tism  was  to  knit  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  closely  together 
by  these  great  highwt^s.  This  idea  was  acted  upon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire.  The  experience  of  the  war  of 
1870  impressed  German  statesmen  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
political  value  of  a  complete,  highly-developed  railway  system ; 
and  anyone  who  takes  tne  trouble  to  follow,  map  in  nand,  the 
recent  expansion  of  railway  enterprise  towards  the  western 
frontier  ot  the  Empire,  will  he  struck  with  the  fact  that 
German  statesmen  put  their  trust  in  no  instrument  of  defence 
more  than  in  lines  convermng  towards  the  great  border 
fortresses.  Of  course,  too,  as  Herr  von  Sybel  and  other  writers 
on  the  subject  have  more  or  less  clearly  indicated,  the  unity 
of  management  of  the  various  lines  would  produce  infallibly 
indirect  political  effects  likely  to  be  prized  at  Berlin.  Next, 
indeed,  to  the  ^read  of  the  Prussian  militaiy  system,  the 
amalgamation  of  the  various  railway  authonties  and  the 
creation  of  a  strong  central  railway  power  at  Berlin  seem 
best  calculated  to  spread  Prussian  innuence,  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  new  Empire,  and  to  destroy  the  hated  spirit 
of  Particularism.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  these  rounds,  and  almost 
on  these  grounds  alone,  that  the  National  Liberals,  and  all  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  the  new  proposal,  extol  it.  In  the  National 
Zeitungj  and  other  journals  favourable  to  it,  there  is  little  said 
about  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  transfer.  It  is  not  argued 
that  the  public  will  be  much  better  served  than  they  are.  It 
is  not  stated,  or  at  least  clearly  proved,  that  when  the  lines  are 
subject  to  the  Empire  more  trains  will  be  run,  or  that  the  far^ 
will  bo  cheaper  than  they  are,  or  that  the  future  service  will 
be  swifter  than  the  present.  There  is  a  strange  absence  of  all 
the  arguments  which  would  be  certainly  employed  in  this 
country  to  recommend  such  a  measure.  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Dr.  Friedenthal  did,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  Lower  House,  talk  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to 
“  agriculture  and  general  industry.”  But  the  avowed  reasons 
for  the  change  are,  with  few  exceptions,  political  or  military. 
It  is  not  in  order  to  benefit  commerce  or  to  further  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public,  but  to  cement  and  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  Empire,  that  the  expediency  of  the  new  measure 
IS  urged ;  and  these  being  the  reasons  put  in  the  front,  have 
not  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  deputies  some  cause  for  dreading 
the  consequences  of  the  success  of  this  step  ?  We  may  expect, 
too,  that  in  the  Reichstag  loud  expression  will  be  given  to  these 
well-founded  apprehensions. 

No  doubt,  the  experience  of  the  Prussian  State  lines  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  favourable.  They  are  cheaply  worked,  though, 
owing  to  the  late  marvellous  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  and 
prices  in  Germany,  this  is  not  so  true  of  them  as  it  once  was. 
They  are  worked,  too,  carefully,  and  with  great  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  public ;  and  certainly  our  lines,  on  which  more 
than  7,000  persons  are  annually  killed  or  injured,  according  to 
the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  cannot  advantageously 
compare  with  them  in  this  respect.  It  is  true,  few  trains  are  run, 
and  that  the  speed,  even  of  “  the  Courier  trains,”  is  small.  But  as 
all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  they  do  not 
grumble  much  or  feel  that  they  are  badly  served,  and  they 
show  no  desire  to  obtain  the  equivalents  of-  the  Flying 
Scotchman”  or  “Flying  Dutchman.”  We  cannot,  however, 
be  sure  that  the  same  prudence  and  parsimony  which  have,  on 
the  whole,  distinguished  railway  State  management  in  Prussia 
would  be  equally  characteristic  of  Imperial  management,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  State  lines  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  private  lines — healthy,  though  slight — and  if  the 
former  were  enormously  increased.  We  fear  that  the  com¬ 
plaints,  now  not  uncommon,  with  respect  to  the  indifference 
shown  to  commercial  necessities,  and  the  absence  of  elasticity  in 
the  arrangements,  would  increase,  and  would  be  only  too  well 
founded.  The  retirement  of  President  Delbriick — “  the  Gnei^ 
enau  of  the  policy  of  peace  ” — from  the  Federal  Chancery  is 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  on  this  head ;  his  sound 
judgment  would  have  been  a  security  that  commercial  interests 
would  not  be  sacrificed  to  political  or  military  ends.  There  is, 
however,  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  operation  now  begun 
will  take  a  long  time.  The  negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Prussian  lines  is  not  expected  to  take  place 
for  some  three  years,  and  in  that  period  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  reflection.  The  Reichstag  will  for  some  time 
be  busy  with  the  consideration  of  judicial  reforms  of  an  im¬ 
portant  character,  such  as]  the  new  Straffprocess.  When  the 
next  elections  take  place  the  matter  will  come  before  the 
country.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  then  have  the  temerity  to  state  deliberately  that  they 
desire  to  place  all  the  lines  of  the  country  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  much  recent  education  in  cen¬ 
tralisation,  the  country  is  scarcely  ripe  for  this  doctrine.  But 
we){do  not  doubt  that  the  German  people  will  understand  what 
are  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  Imperial  Transfer  BilL 
Probably  the  Government  itself  may  hesitate  to  saddle  the 
country  with  a  debt  of  four  hundred  millions  if  the  revenue 
does  not  prove  more  flourishing  than  it  lately  has  been. 


The  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  fit  place  to  ventilate  a  purely 
private  grievance,  and  the  man  who  retains  a  leading  counsel 
on  the  bare  chance  of  his  appearing,  when  for  a  much  smaller 
sura  he  might  have  made  certain  of  the  services  of  some  lees 
fashionable  but  equally  competent  advocate,  is  as  much  a 
apeculator  as  are  the  unfortunate  Turkish  bondholders,  and 
quite  as  little  entitled  to  serious  sympathy. 


THE  GERMAN  RAILWAYS. 

One  branch  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  has  adopted  Prince 
Bismarck’s  views  respecting  the  Prussian  railways  with  pr(^r 
docility.  It  has  voted  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  Railway  Bill 
by  a  considerable  maiority,  the  figures  of  the  division  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  reading  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Landtag  being  216  to  160.  There  has,  indeed,  been  no  want 
of  opposition  in  and  out  of  the  Parliament.  The  measure  is 
regaroed  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  as  indicative  of  an 
iU-disguised  intention  to  transfer  all  the  German  lines  to  the 
Empire.  It  is  denounced  by  sober  economists — and  German 
oeonomists  are  very  sober — as  imprudent,  espemally  con¬ 
sidering  the  by  no  means  flourishing  state  of  the  Imperial 
revenue;  and  we  have  even  been  assured  by  well-io£ormed 
journals,  which  decline  to  accept  all  contradictions,  that 
the  retirement  of  Herr  Delbriicx,  the  patient,  pereevenng 
energetic  President  of  the  Chancellor’s  OfiSce,  is  due  to  his 
alarm  at  the  difficulties  likely  to  flow  from  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  his  master’s  hobby.  Of  course  l^artieularists  will 
have  it  that  the  Chancellor  has  not  in  view  the  in¬ 
terests  of  trade  or  the  community ;  he  has,  it-  is  said, 
political  ends  in  his  eye  in  proposing  that  the  wh(fle  of  the 
i^russian  lines  shall  be  acquired  ny  the  Empire,  and  he  wishes 
to  make  it  the  prelude  and  justification  of  a  further  assault  on 
the  independent  life  of  the  South  German  States.  But  these 
arguments  have  not  hitherto  been  strong  enough  to  produce 
re^ly  formidable  opposition,  and  the  triumph  of  the  measure  is 
probably  assured  in  the  Upper  House.  It  is  true  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  consented,  for  the  present,  to  keep  his  private 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  railway  management  in  abeyance. 
Griginally  he  mooted  the  idea  of  acquiring  all  the  lines  of 
Germany,  private  and  public,  and  placing  them  idl  under  the 
authority  of  the  Empire.  His  present  idea  is  only  a  furoposal 
for  the  purchase  of  ail  the  Prussian  lines,  and  indeed  he  does 
not  ask  Parliament  to  bind  itself  to  more  than  empowering  the 
Government  to  begin  negociations  with  the  Empire  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object. 

Now,  we  need  not  say  that  even  this  idea,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  by  far  the  largest  experiment  yet  tried  with  respect 
to  the  State  ownership  of  railway  property.  The  portions  of 
the  Belgium  and  Dutch  systems  in  the  hands  of  the  State  are 
not,  after  all,  very  long,  and  the  amount  of  their  capital 
inconsiderable.  The  railway  systems  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
and  even  the  State  portion  of  the  railway  system  of  Prussia, 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  agglomeration  resulting 
from  the  union  of  all  the  Prussian  lines.  It  is  true,  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  scheme,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  little  loss 
tlian  it  was.  But  can  the  minor  German  States,  which  are 
naturally  averse  to  any  further  step  in  the  direction  of  centrali¬ 
sation,  be  certain  that  they  will  escape  further  development  of 
this  new  policy  ?  Does  not  the  acquisition  of  the  Prussian 
lines  lead  by  an  almost  necessary  process  to  a  further  extension 
of  the  same  policy  ?  There  are  many  reasons  why  any  South 
German  should  regard  this  move  as  the  beg^ning  of  a 
campaign  which  will  end  in  the  swallowing  up  of  all  the 
lines  of  Germany.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  but  carrying  out  a 
policy  evidently  long  contemplated  in  high  quarters.  It  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  continuation  of  a  policy  visibly  begun  in  1873.  A 
law  of  June,  1873,  then  established  a  Reic/metsenbahnamtf  or 
Imperial  Railway  Department,  with  pretty  extensive  powers 
of  supervision,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  province  of  such  an 
oJlice  should,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Germany, 
expand,  and  that  it  should  exercise  more  and  more  authority 
over  the  lines  of  the  v'arious  States.  There  is  another  strong 
reason  why  this  Bill  should  be  viewed  with  extreme  anore- 
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LITERATUKE. 


THE  REIGN  OP  HENRT  VIII. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  .  Arranged  and  Catalogued  bj  J.  8.  Brewer,  M.A.  Vol. 

IV.  Introduction  and  Appendix.  London :  Longmans.  1875. 

After  reading  this  volume  of  Mr.  Brewer’s,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  express  a  hope  that  the  recent  edict  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  him. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  sound  rule  for  general  application  that 
Introductions  to  Chronicles  and  State  Papers  should  not 
exceed  fifty  pages.  It  is  not  every  editor  who  can  be 
trusted  to  disport  himself  in  the  fields  of  literature  at 
the  public  expense.  Many  men  are  fit  for  the  laborious 
occupation  of  cataloguing  and  arranging  who  cannot 
use  with  skill  and  insight  the  materials  which  they  have 
ccdlected. 

But  when  an  editor  is  gifted  with  the  great  historical 
feeling  of  Mr.  Brewer,  the  literary  sphere  afforded  him 
by  an  Introduction  is  the  one  most  congenial  to  his 
temperament.  He  can  write  with  the  greater  ease  and 
confidence  when  he  can  refer,  in  corroboration  of  his 
views,  to  the  mass  of  documents  which  follow.  He  is 
relieved  from  the  labour  which  his  conscience  would  lay 
upon  him  if  he  were  writing  an  independent  history,  of 
fc^owing  up  every  point  in  the  history  of  the  time  with 
which  he  is  dealing  ;  he  is  only  engaged  in  giving  the 
impressions  left  by  what  he  has  laboured  at  and  knows. 
Moreover,  he  is  fireed  from  the  consideration  of  severe 
■  dignity  of  style.  Many  students  can  write  admirably  in 
the  shape  of  an  exposition  of  what  they  have  read,  who 
would  shrink  from  the  responsibility  oi  undertaking  an 
elaborate  history.  The  literature  of  “  Introductions  ” 
has  certainly  a  place  of  its  own,  and  has  its  own  claims 
to  recognition.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  present 
state  of  historical  knowledge  about  English  affairs. 
There  is  great  need  of  a  flood  of  monographs  illustrating 
characters  and  periods  of  our  history  in  detail  before  a 
synoptic  view  can  be  taken.  English  history  is  cold 
and  colourless,  because  we  have  so  few  historical  memoirs ; 
and  the  labour  of  reading  persons  and  events  by  means 
of  State  papers  is  of  course  considerable.  The  contri¬ 
bution  made  to  historical  knowledge  by  the  Prefaces 
and  Introductions  to  the  Rolls  publications  has  been 
most  valuable  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

We  say  this  in  defence  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  bulky  intro¬ 
duction  of  666  pages  to  the  State  papers  illustrating 
six  years,  1524?-]  530.  It  may  seem  long,  but  it  is  all  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  there  is  none  of  it  that  we  would  be  willing 
to  spare.  It  deals  with  a  period  of  history  which  has  been 
for  long  a  subject  of  much  controversy — the  period  of  the 
negotiations  for  Henry  VIII. ’s  divorce.  It  deals  with 
a  character  who  has  been  handed  over  to  unmerited  re¬ 
proach,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  tries  to  set  him  in  his 
proper  light. 

These  are  the  two  points  which  will  be  of  most  im¬ 
portance  to  the  English  reader,  though  the  early  pages 
of  the  Introduction,  which  treat  of  the  part  played  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  political  complications  of  the  years 
1525-7,  throw  great  light  on  the  entire  history  of 
Europe  during  this  period.  There  are  few  epochs  of 
history  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  that 
of  Charles  V.  Emperor.  Much,  however,  as  has  been 
done  lately  for  this  subject,  Mr.  Brewer  has  still  thrown 
new  light  upon  it,  especially  on  the  influence  exercised 
by  England  on  Continental  affairs.  On  this  point  we 
do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Brewer ;  but  it  is  most 
necessary  to  follow  him  through  his  details  if  we  would 
understand  the  grounds  for  his  estimate  of  Wolsey ’s 
character. 

The  publication  of  the  State  Papers  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  has  made  us  in  some  degree  aware  of  Wolsey ’s 
talents  as  a  diplomatist.  Now,  however,  for  the  first 
time,  is  his  real  greatness  as  a  statesman  clearly  shown. 

It  is  difficult  to  dispossess  onr  minds  of  the  ideas  of  our 
national  greatness  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  England 
in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  was  a  third-rate  European  State, 
with  a  population  below  four  millions.  iSiance  and 


Spain  had  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  unity  and 
strength ;  England  had  been  declining  in  importance. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  liad  crippl^  her  resources 
and  broken  her  strength.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
threatening.  There  was  no  standing  army,  no  fleet,  no 
colonies  to  look  to  for  support.  England  could  not  hope 
to  carry  on  a  continental  war  with  vigour;  she  had 
neither  troops  nor  money  to  enable  her  to  do  so.  Yet 
such  was  Wolsey ’s  skill  and  ability  that  he  raised 
England  into  the  highest  circle  of  European  politics. 

Moreover,  in  his  diplomatic  skill  he  was  single-handed. 
The  king  did  not  support  him  with  decision.  He  had 
no  trained  instruments  at  his  command  ;  his  colleagues 
and  subordinates  were  all  men  of  moderate  abilities. 
DiplomsMjy  was  a  new  science  in  England,  and  is  not  one 
in  which  Englishmen  have  ever  been  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  : — 

Unused  to  foreign  politics,  unequal  to  cope  with  the  subtle  and 
dexterou.s  diplomatists  of  the  Continent,  imperfect  linguists,  and 
shy  from  their  insular  isolation,  Englishmen  in  those  days  felt 
themselTee  little  fitted  to  maintain  that  proud  and  independent  posi¬ 
tion  which  has  since  become  habitual  and  familiar.  It  was  the 
genius  of  Wolsey  that  led  the  way ;  as  it  was  his  genius  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  foreign  policy,  not  only  of  this  but  of  subsequent 
reigns. 

This  recognition  of  Wolsey  as  on©  of  the  few  really 
great  statesmen  whom  England  has  produced  will  be  a 
new  view  to  most  readers  of  Mr.  Brewer.  We  do  not 
realise  how  few  great  statesmmi  England  can  boast  of. 
We  have  a  far  larger  amount  of  political  ability  diffused 
amongst  our  people  than  any  other  nation  has ;  but  we 
are  singularly  barren  in  really  master  minds  in  the  region 
of  politics.  Nor  do  we  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  those  few  who  have  had  the' 
courage  and  the  genius  to  break  through  our  insular 
tendency  to  keep  apart  from  the  general  current  of 
human  afiairs,  and  who  have  placed  ns  in  a  lofty  position 
in  Europe.  The  greatness  of  Wolsey ’s  services  to 
England  in  being  the  first  statesman  who  dared  to  do  so 
will  meet  with  fuller  recognition  as  time  goes  on. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Wolsey ’s  personal  cha¬ 
racter  is  his  passionate  loyalty  to  the  king.  To  nnder- 
stand  and  account  for  this  is  to  gain  a  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  time.  Wolsey’s  profound  self- 
humiliation  before  the  king,  his  readiness  to  do  anything 
which  could  serve  the  king’s  ends,  his  indifference  to 
his  own  popularity  provided  the  king’s  interests  were 
served — all  this  is  at  first  sight  equally  inexplicable  and 
contemptible  to  one  who  looks  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  day.  But  we  must  remember  that 
Wolsey’s  loyalty,  though  more  passionate,  w'as  not 
different  from  that  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society 
in  his  day.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry’s  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  was  unbounded,  and  men  hailed  his 
appearance  with  delight. 

Hacked  and  distressed  by  the  Civil  Wars,  accustomed  to  the 
severe,  precise  and  suspicions  rule  of  Henry  VII.,  England  sud¬ 
denly  sprang  forth,  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  now  day,  upon  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  Gayest  among  the  gay,  the  head  and  centre  of  the 
brilliant  throng  b}'  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the  young  King,  iu 
the  flower  of  his  youth  and  beauty,  brave  as  a  paladin,  courteous  as 
a  knight  of  old,  mixed  freely  as  no  sovereign  had  ever  mixed  with 
his  people,  and,  fond  of  popularity,  was  popular  with  all  classes 
no  king  had  ever  been.  Loyalty  was  not  a  duty,  but  a  fascination  ; 
and  not  the  less  because  the  older  influences  which  had  divided  or 
absorbed  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  mankind  had  fallen  to  decay. 
Popes  and  Emperors  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity. 
The  Church  produced  no  saints.  Little  art,  and  loss  literature, 
existed  to  interest  and  divide  the  thoughts  of  men.  ...  In  ^  the 
light  of  that  loyalty  Englishmen  judged  the  king  ;  and^  in  the  light 
of  that  loyalty  they  refused  .to  condemn  him,  let  him  do  wlmt 
he  would.  Supreme  over  the  wills  and  consciences  of  his  subjects, 
there  was  little -need  for  any  violent  assertion  of  the  royal  authority. 
No  prelate,  no  noble — not  oven  Fisher  or  More — would  have  dreamt 
of  opposing  his  wishes. 

This  explanation  of  the  loyalty  felt  towards  the  Tndor 
sovereigns  is  as  just  as  it  is  profound.  The  absence  of 
spiritual  interests  handed  men  over  to  an  idolatrous  ado¬ 
ration  of  material  force.  But  this  force  was  to  be 
directed  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  force  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  served  to 
keep  order  and  quiet  in  the  land  which  was  wearied  of 
civil  warfare  and  turmoil.  Moreover,  the  maintenance 
of  quiet  depended  on  the  life  of  the  king ;  if  he  were 
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removed,  the  old  animosities  would  again  break  forth, 
and  England  would  again  be  plunged  in  civil  contests. 
It  was  the  same  combination  of  feeling  as  had  led  to  the 
deification  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Selfish  respect  for 
a  power  which  served  to  protect  material  interests  was 
idealised  by  the  sense  of  a  real  want  of  some  outward 
embodiment  of  the  interests  which  alone  absorbed  men’s 
care. 

From  a  sentiment  such  as  this  no  one  who  was  not 
raised  far  above  the  level  of  his  age  could  be  exempt. 
In  proportion  as  a  man  engaged  in  public  affairs,  the 
more  intense  must  have  been  his  feelings  towards  the 
king.  Moreover,  the  position  of  a  minister  in  these  days 
was  such  as  made  half  measures  impossible.  He  must 
entirely  identify  himself  with  the  king’s  will.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  dignified  retirement.  Dismissal  from 
office  meant  ruin,  if  not  a  traitor’s  death.  Every  minis¬ 
ter  was  surrounded  by  enemies  thirsting  for  his  over¬ 
throw.  Unpopularity  was  certain  to  have  been  gained 
by  his  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  king.  Impeachment 
was  sure  to  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  royal  favour. 
No  feature  is  more  remarkable  in  the  character  of 
Henry  VIII.  than  his  capacity  of  attaching  men  de¬ 
votedly  to  himself,  though  they  knew  that  he  would, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  abandon  them  to  ruin 
if  they  failed  to  accomplish  his  objects.  A  love  of 
popularity  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  Tudors  ;  if  they 
saw  their  popularity  was  being  compromised,  they  aban¬ 
doned  without  remorse  to  popular  revenge  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  they  had  used  for  the  furtherance  of  plans 
which  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

Wolsey  is  generally  said  to  have  fallen  because  he 
opposed  the  king’s  divorce.  This  Mr.  Brewer  entirely 
disproves.  Wolsey  was  too  devoted  to  his  master  to 
attempt  to  use  his  influence  to  thwart  him.  Wolsey 
accepted  the  divorce  as  a  wish  of  the  king’s,  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  something  which  had  to  be  accomplished. 
He  spared  no  trouble  and  pains  to  bring  it  about; 
there  was  no  deceit  or  trickery  to  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  descend  for  this  purpose.  He  had  no 
hostility  against  Anne  Boleyn  ;  she  was  likely  to  regard 
him  with  as  much  kindness  as  she  was  capable  of,  if  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  divorce  she  wished  for ;  at 
any  rate,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  more  hostile  to  him 
than  was  Katharine. 

The  various  steps  in  Henry’s  intrigues  to  procure  his 
divorce  are  put  before  us  with  convincing  clearness  by 
Mr.  Brewer.  Henry  VIII.’s  character  is  in  this  point 
a  most  interesting  psychological  study.  His  con¬ 
duct  towards  Katherine  is  marked  in  this  entire 
matter  by  the  most  ignoble  deceitfulness  and  false¬ 
hood.  Yet  Henry  did  not  on  other  points  lay  aside  his 
noble  qualities,  nor  sink  in  the  nation’s  estimation.  He 
still  possessed  “  convictions  admirable  and  king-like  of 
what  was  just,  candid,  and  sincere.”  The  prevailing 
moral  laxity  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  his 
conduct.  It  was  the  necessary  penalty  of  his  condition 
that  he  should  recognise  no  moral  restraint  between  his 
desires  and  their  accomplishment.  Ho  was  not  tyrannical 
in  the  sense  of  wishing  to  put  himself  above  the  law,  but 
he  was  determined  to  wrest  the  law  to  satisfy  his  desires. 
He  was  entirely  fascinated  by  Anne  Boleyn,  and  his 
voluptuous  nature,  which  he  inherited  from  his  Yorkish 
blood,  would  admit  of  no  restraint  to  his  passion,  while 
his  Lancastrian  caution  made  him  desirous  of  satisfying 
it  with  decorum.  “  He  was  no  saint,  and  no  hero ;  yet 
not  without  a  manly  sense  of  what  was  saintly  and 
heroic,  and  utterly  free  from  the  sickly  religious  senti¬ 
ment  and  introspective  Puritanism  of  later  times.” 

Wolsey  knew  his  master  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  accomplish  what  he  had  once  deter¬ 
mined.  Wolsey  used  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  public  scandal.  Henry 
at  first  was  willing  to  set  aside  his  marriage  as  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning.  Wolsey  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  perilous  disregard  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Church  if  it  were  to  be  unceremoniously  set  aside 
by  a  king  who  professed  to  be  its  special  champion.  It 
was  not  to  obtain  a  divorce  that  Henry  applied  to  the 
Pope — it  was  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  dispensa¬ 


tion  of  a  previous  Pope  was  illegal.  This  declaration 
Clement  VII.  could  not  make  without  sacrificing  the 
rights  of  his  office.  The  question  raised  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  really  involved  in  the  matter  submitted  to 
the  Pope  by  Henry ;  it  was  the  question  of  the  para¬ 
mount  supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  or  of  the  independent 
rights  of  national  churches.  Wolsey  saw  the  difficulty 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  anxious  to  settle  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  the  triumph  for  the  king,  yet  in  ap¬ 
pearances  to  save  the  rights  of  the  Church.  He  laboured 
to  obtain  the  Pope’s  consent,  though  that  would  have 
been  a  sacrifice  of  principle  ;  he  hoped  that  the  king’s 
gratitude  would  repair  the  loss  which  the  spiritual  su¬ 
premacy  would  endure  by  its  acquiescence  to  the  king’s 
will. 

His  attempt  failed,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  for  its 
failure.  Henry  turned  his  anger  against  him  for  having 
led  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  which  was  unsuccessful. 
Moreover,  Wolsey  was  no  longer  necessary  to  him.  The 
Peace  of  Cambray  (1529)  settled  the  disputes  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  made  foreign  politics  no 
longer  of  such  importance  as  they  had  been  to  England. 
Wolsey ’s  great  gifts  were  those  of  a  statesman  and  a 
diplomatist,  and  these  gifts  were  no  longer  of  supreme 
necessity.  Wolsey  was  abandoned,  and  his  enemies  com¬ 
bined  to  cover  his  name  with  obloquy.  VTolsey  had  no 
party  in  the  years  that  followed.  The  rigid  Church  party 
looked  on  him  with  disfavour,  because  he  had  been  a  re¬ 
former  in  Church  matters,  and  his  suppression  of  the 
smaller  monasteries  had  set  an  ominous  example.  The  re¬ 
forming  party  owed  him  no  thanks,  for  he  had  persecuted 
Lollardism  and  opposed  Lutheranism,  regarding  them 
both  as  being  dangerous  to  society.  He  had  not  cared 
while  he  lived  to  court  popularity,  but  had  been  willing  to 
do  the  king’s  bidding,  and  to  save  the  king’s  popularity 
by  bearing  the  blame  which  ensued.  No  one  was 
interested  to  plead  in  his  behalf,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  our  own  age  to  do  justice  to  his  eminent 
merits. 

Mr.  Brewer  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  everything 
connected  with  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  It  will 
be  no  longer  possible  for  anyone  to  question  the  real 
merits  of  Henry  VIII.’s  divorce  case.  If  Mr.  Froude 
had  begun  his  investigations  a  little  earlier  than  the 
period  which  he  chose,  he  would  probably  never  have 
indulged  in  his  paradoxes.  Wolsey’s  ingenuity  has 
been  great  enough  to  deceive  Mr.  Froude,  and  to  induce 
him  at  least  to  believe  the  decorous  reasons  which  he 
contrived  to  invent  and  disseminate.  The  story  that 
Henry  VIII.’s  scruples  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine  were  first  raised  by  some  remarks  of  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes  when  negotiating  the  peace  with 
France  in  1527  is  delightfully  illustrated  by  a  letter  of 
Wolsey’s  quoted  by  Mr.  Brewer.  Wolsey  and  the  king 
invented  the  story  between  them  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  good  Bishop  Fisher.  “  I  told  him,”  says 
Wolsey,  writing  to  the  king,  “the  whole  matter  of  the 
proposed  marriage  between  the  French  king  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  the  assertions  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes,  and  the  investigations  to  which  it  had  given 
rise  ....  declaring  the  whole  matter  unto  him,  as  wa» 
devised  with  you  at  York  Place” 


THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  In  Two  Volumes. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

If  you  asked  anybody,  during  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Hardy’s  novel  through  the  Gomhill^  how  they  liked  the 
story,  you  generally  received  an  uncertain  and  qualified 
answer.  All  admitted  that  it  was  very  clever  and 
original,  not  like  any  other  novel  they  had  ever  read^ 
but  most  people  added  that  they  thought  the  character  of 
the  lady  as  well  as  her  adventures  too  improbable.  They 
would  not  believe  that  such  a  woman  ever  existed  or 
could  exist,  and,  granting  the  possibility  of  the  character, 
there  were  many  of  the  incidents  which  struck  them  as 
extremely  unlikely  departures  from  the  course  of  real 
life.  Improbability  has  been  the  main  fault  alleged 
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against  the  *  Hand  of  Ethelberta’  in  current  criticisms 
of  the  story,  Now  we  have  always  been  among  the 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  work,  recognising 
in  it  the  very  highest  artistic  purposes  and  something 
not  far  short  of  the  highest  powers  of  execution,  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  this  accusation  of  improbability 
as  a  fault  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 
writer’s  intentions.  We  do  not,  of  course,  presume  to 
dictate  what  is  to  be  considered  probable  and  what  im¬ 
probable.  This  is  eminently  one  of  the  points  on  which 
a  critic  has  no  right  to  interfere  between  the  novelist 
and  his  reader,  and  would  find  no  profit  in  interfering. 
The  reader  may  always  legitimately  decline  to  take 
any  critic’s  opinion  as  to  what  he  ought  to  believe 
to  be  possible ;  and  if  the  reader  pronounces  a  story 
improbable,  and  declines  on  that  ground  to  approve 
of  it,  the  novelist  has  failed.  He  has  failed,  that 
is,  if  he  intended  to  produce  an  impression  of  pro¬ 
bability.  Here  the  critic,  in  the  exercise  of  his  chief 
function  of  discovering  and  explaining  the  intentions  of 
the  novelist,  may  lawfully  intervene.  If  the  novelist 
did  not  intend  his  story  to  be  a  reflex  of  real  life,  he 
cannot  be  blamed  if  it  is  not,  unless  we  are  to  lay  down 
»  close  adherence  to  the  probabilities  of  real  life  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  novel-writing.  Mr.  Hardy 
seems  to  us  to  have  deliberately  disclaimed  being  tried 
by  a  rigid  standard  of  probability  when  he  adopted  as 
the  sub-title  of  his  work  “a  comedy  in  chapters.” 
True,  there  is  a  comedy  of  manners  in  which  to  be 
improbable  is  to  fail,  because  its  design  is  to  produce 
an  illusion  of  real  life.  It  has  recently  been  argued 
in  these  columns  that  probability  is  one  of  the  tests  by 
which  the  comedy  of  manners  is  distinguished  from  the 
farce.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  comedy,  what  may  be 
called  ideal  comedy,  in  which  the  fancy  is  permitted  to 
range  beyond  the  limits  of  real  life.  Mr.  Hardy’s  *  Ethel¬ 
berta,*  “  a  comedy  in  chapters,”  is  a  comedy  of  this  sorb. 
Characters  and  incident^  are  deliberately  and  con¬ 
sistently  deflected  from  the  perpendicular  of  real  life  to 
gratify  the  humour  of  the  comic  muse.  The  incidents 
in  ‘  Ethelberta  *  are  improbable  as  the  incidents  in  Shake- 
speare’s  comedies  are  improbable.  It  is  a  work  of 
art,  pervaded  by  a  dominant  sentiment,  which  colours 
every  incident  and  every  character. 

Whatever  maybe  thought  of  the  interest  of  ‘Ethelberta* 
as  compared  with  ‘  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,*  it 
certainly  shows  no  falling  off*  in  intellectual  force.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  hasty  work  in  *  Ethelberta  ;  *  its  dia¬ 
logues,  its  descriptions,  its  general  proportions,  are  as 
thoughtfully  calculated  and  firmly  worked  out  as  a 
Dutch  painting  of  the  old  school.  Not  that  the  novel 
is  dull  and  laborious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  bright  all  through  with  the  sunshine  of 
humour  and  fancy.  The  novelist  has  been  at  pains  to 
conceal  his  painstaking,  and  has  succeeded.  But  Mr. 
Hardy  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  trying  to  work  out 
such  a  conception  as  the  character  of  the  heroine 
Ethelberta  ;  he  burdened  himself  with  a  very  subtle  and 
intricate  psychological  'problem.  The  starting-point  of 
the  story  he  gives  in  a  brief  formal  prologue  in  the  first 
chapter. 

Young  Mrs.  Petherwin  stepped  from  the  door  of  an  old  though 
popular  inn  in  a  Wessex  town  to  tske  a  country  walk.  By  her  look 
and  carriage  she  appeared  to  belong  to  that  gentle  order  of  society 
which  has  no  worldly  sorrow  except  when  its  jewelle^  gets  stolen  ; 
but,  as  a  fact  not  generally  known,  her  claim  to  distinction  was 
rather  one  of  brains  than  of  blood.  She  was  a  respectable  butlers 
daughter,  and  began  life  as  a  baby  christened  Ethelberta  after  an 
infant  of  title  who  does  not  come  into  the' story  at  all,  having  merely 
furnished  to  Ethelberta’s  mother  a  means  of  occupying  hereelf  as 
head  nurse.  She  became  teacher  in  a  school,  was  praised  by 
examiners,  admired  by  gentlemen,  not  admired  by  gentlewomen,  was 
touched  up  with  accomplishments  by  masters  who  were  coaxed  into 
painstaking  by  her  many  graces  rather  than  by  her  few  coins,  and, 
entering  a  mansion  as  governess  to  the  daughter  therrof,  was 
stealthily  married  bv  the  son.  He,  a  minor  like  herself,  died  from 
a  chill  caught  during  the  wedding  tour,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
was  followed  into  the  g^ve  by  Sir  Ralph  Petherwin,  his  un¬ 
forgiving  father,  who  had  bequeathed  his  wealth  to  his  wife  abso¬ 
lutely. 

These  calamities  were  a  sufficient  reason  to  lAdy  Petherwin  for 
pardoning  all  concerned.  She  took  by  the  hand  the  forlorn  Ethel¬ 
berta — who  seemed  rather  a  detached  bride  than  a  widow — -and 
finished  her  education  by  placing  her  for  two  or  three  years  in  a 


boarding-school  at  Bonn,  latterly  she  liad  brought  the  ‘girl  to 
England  to  live  under  her  roof  as  daughter  and  companion,  the  con¬ 
dition  attached  being  that  Ethelberta  was  never  openly  to  recognise 
her  poor  relations. 

This  is  the  lady  whose  hand  is  the  subject  of  contention 
throughout  the  book.  If  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  had 
been  commissioned  to  trace  Mrs.  Petherwin*8  adventures 
in  search  of  a  husband,  he  would  probably  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  bringing  out,  in  a  series  of  clever 
descriptions  of  Mrs.  Petherwin  in  society,  that  her 
varnish  of  gentility  was  only  skin-deep,  that  the  heart  of 
the  butler’s  daughter  beat  beneath  the  elegant  garb  of 
the  fine  lady,  and  he  would  have  found  in  this  plenty  of 
material  for  an  entertaining  comedy  of  manners.  But 
Mr.  Hardy  has  chosen  another  line.  He  drops  the 
question  of  Ethelberta’s  manners  on  one  side  with  an 
understanding  that  they  were  as  perfect  as  if  her  father’s 
vestibules  had  been  lined  with  ancestral  mail,  and  sets 
himself  to  the  more  intricate  task  of  tracing  how 
Ethelberta  threw  overboard  various  lovers  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  accept  the  suit  of  a  profligate  old  lord. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty,  it  will  bo  said,  in  that ;  nor, 
indeed,  would  there  have  bt«n  if  Mr.  Hardy  bad  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cynic.  A  marriage  of  love 
renounced  for  a  marriage  of  convenience  is  a  very 
commonplace  affair.  But  the  peculiarity  and  originality 
of  Mr.  Hardy’s  conception  lies  in  the  motives  which  he 
assigns  for  Ethelberta’s  choice,  and  his  mastery  of  the 
novelist’s  art  is  shown  in  the  skill  with  which  he  traces 
the  working  of  contending  motives.  If  the  ‘  Hand  of 
Ethelberta  ’  had  not  appeared  before  ‘  Daniel  Deronda,* 
Mr.  Hardy  might  have  been  accused  of  borrowing  his 
method,  under  great  variety  of  character  and  circum¬ 
stances,  from  “  George  Eliot.” 

Ethelberta  is  a  character  in  which  passion  is  ruled  by 
judgment.  She  was  not  incapable  of  passion,  but  reason, 
clear-sighted  calculation  of  consequences,  had  the  upper 
hand. 

A  talent  for  demureness  under  difficulties  without  tho  cold¬ 
bloodedness  which  renders  such  a  bearing  natural  and  easy,  a  face 
and  hand  reigning  unmoved  outside  a  heart  by  nature  turbulent 
as  a  wave,  is  a  constitutional  arrangement  mucn  to  be  desired  by 
people  in  general ;  yet  had  Ethelberta  been  framed  with  less  of  that 
gift  in  her,  her  life  might  have  been  more  comfortable  as  an 
experience,  and  brighter  as  an  example,  though  perhaps  duller  as  a 
story. 

Such  a  character  is  dangerous ;  the  most  cruel  monsters, 
the  most  shameless  adventurers,  are  often  made  of  such 
materials.  If  Ethelberta’s  judgment  had  been  occupied 
solely  in  controlling  her  turbulent  impulses  to  her  own 
advantage,  her  biographer  might  have  had  to  record 
a  very  unlovely  career.  But  she  was  not  a  selfish 
woman,  though  she  did  read  Bentham  and  slightly 
pervert  his  teaching.  The  sentiment  of  family  was 
stronger  in  her  than  tho  sentiment  of  self.  In  the 
prologue  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
a  condition  of  Lady  Petherwin’s  patronage  of  her 
daughtcr-in-law  that  she  should  not  recognise  her  poor 
relations.  Now  it  was  by  no  means  with  goodwill 
that  Ethelberta  temporarily  yielded  to  this  condition. 
The  old  butler,  her  father,  had  a  large  family,  of  whom 
Ethelberta  was  the  eldest,  and  her  ruling  motive  in  life, 
to  which  every  other  was  subordinated,  was  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  had  all  a  parent’s 
interest  in  them.  She  was  eager  enough  for  distinction 
and  social  homage,  but  she  was  resolved  to  put  her 
whole  family  in  a  position  of  independence.  This  was 
the  source  of  all  her  difficulties,  and  the  source  wo 
should  think  of  many  difficulties  to  the  novelist.  If 
Ethelberta  had  been  a  solitary  adventuress,  her  fortunes 
would  have  been  much  easier  to. trace.  The  death  of 
Lady  Petherwin  removed  her  necessity  for  living 
separate  from  her  poor  relations,  and  at  the  same  time 
imposed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living  by 
her  own  exertions,  for  Lady  Petherwin  and  sue  quarrelled 
before  the  old  lady’s  death,  and  she  was  cut  off*  with 
nothing  as  a  basis  of  operations  except  the  lease  of  a 
house  for  three  years  in  a  fashionable  square.  It  was 
no  easy  task  for  a  woman  to  make  a  living  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  her  position  in  society ;  but  Ethelberta 
contrived  not  only  to  do  so,  but  also  to  keep  all  her 
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French  people’s  thought^,  and  that  in  France  there  is  a  nohletite  as 
there  is  in  Germany,  Spain,  &c.,  whilst  in  England  there  is  not  a 
noblesse,  but  only  a  peerage,  the  descendants  of  which  become  for 
the  most  part  commoners. 

Mr.  Hamerton  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  fact  which  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  Charles  de  Bernard’s  ‘  Gentil- 
homme  Campagnard’  or  Gaboriau’s  ‘Vie  Infernale,*  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  people  who  pass  from  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  noblesse  by  no  more  difficult  process 
than  that  of  assertion.  The  de,  being  a  valuable  social 
possession,  is  frequently  usurped ;  and  it  seems  ta 
matter  little  whether  it  is  borne  legitimately  or  not. 
“  It  is  like  current  coin — ^you  are  respected  for  possessing 
it,  whether  you  came  by  it  honestly  or  not.”  There  aro 
various  methods  of  building  a  bridge  from  the  bourgeoisie 
to  the  noblesse.  One  is  that  adopted  by  a  lady,  whom 
the  author  gives  as  an  instance,  who,  coming  gradually 
into  various  estates,  became  with  each  change  in  fortune 
a  little  higher  in  rank.  To  start,  she  had  some  such 
name  as  Delacroix,  which  can  be  easily  divided  into 
the  more  imposing  de  la  Croix  ;  and  from  this  first  step 
she  gradually  advanced  to  the  full  dignity  of  Madame  la 
Marquise.  The  most  simple  and  common  method,  how¬ 
ever,  is  for  a  man  to  buy  a  property  and  add  its  namo 
on  to  his  own,  first  in  brackets,  which  are  easily  dropped. 
After  they  have  gone,  the  disappearance  of  the  original 
name  naturally  follows,  so  that  a  man  who  begins  as  M. 
Machin  (de  Roulangeau)  ends  as  Monsieur  de  Roulan- 
geau.  Another  curious  fact  given  by  Mr.  Hamerton  is 
that  “  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  true  old  noblesse 
who  are  pursuing  humble  occupations.  They  keep 
small  shops  ;  they  are  joiners,  saddlers,  or  smiths.  The 
joiner  who  works  for  me  is  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
descent,  and  the  fact  is  well  known  to  the  local  anti* 
quarians,  but  he  does  not  use  the  de.” 

On  the  ordinary  habits  of  life  in  France  one  may 
learn  a  good  deal  from  ‘  Round  my  House.’  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  English  and  French  breakfasts  is  tolerably 
well  known,  and  for  our  own  part  we  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Hamerton  in  regarding  the  ordinary  English  break¬ 
fast  as  a  horrible  engine  of  persecution,  and  thinking  it 
a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  as  you  like  alSut 
breakfast,  and  to  refuse  to  eat  if  you  are  not  hungry  at 
nine  o’clock  without  being  set  down  as  a  dissipated 
wretch  or  a  worn-out  invalid.  But  it  is  a  blow  to  ono 
of  our  cherished  beliefs  to  find  that  “  all  the  doctors  are 
against  cafe  au  lait,*  which  we  have  always  regarded  as 
the  most  convenient  and  acceptable  form  of  early  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  “  which  they  affirm  to  be  indigestible  and  the 
source  of  unnumbered  evils.”  There  is,  however,  a  far 
worse  evil  than  this.  It  is  generally  supposed  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  absinthe  drinkers,  Frenchmen 
offer  a  desirable  contrast  to  Englishmen  in  that 
to  them  such  things  as  brandy  and  soda  and 
sherry  and  bitters  between  meals  are  unknown.  But  in 
French  country  towns  the  habit  of  le  vin  blanc  is 
common.  Its  victim  begins  by  taking  half  a  glass  of 
light  white  wine  to  support  himself  till  dejeuner.  The 
habit  grows  until  its  votary  “  lives  constantly  in  a  state 
of  alcoholic  stimulation.  He  begins  with  it  in  the 
morning,  repeats  it  at  meal- times  and  between  meals, 
and  continues  it  in  the  evening^  till  bed-time.”  Mr. 
Hamerton,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  country  squire,, 
found  that  the  best  thing  to  take  early  in  the  morning 
was  a  basin  of  soupe  grasse  or  soupe  d  Voignon,  with 
plenty  of  bread  in  it.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  this  passage  early  in  the  morning  means  five  o’clock. 

A  mistaken  notion  on  a  more  important  matter,  which 
is  commonly  and  not  unnaturally  held,  is  elsewhere 
corrected  by  the  author.  “  There  exists  in  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  in  England,  a  belief  that 
Frenchwomen  are  very  generally  adulteresses.”  This 
belief  arises  from  adulterous  passion  being  the  motive 
of  a  vast  number  of  French  plays  and  romances.  For 
this  fact  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  a  reason.  As  Mr. 
Hamerton  says,  novelists  and  dramatists  must  find  love- 
stories  somewhere,  and,  as  in  the  making  of  most  French 
marriages  there  is  little  room  for  passion,  they  have  to- 
get  it  out  of  illicit  affections.  It  is,  he  goes  on  to  say,. 

perfectly  true  that  there  is  too  much  of  such  passion 
in  the  luxurious  and  idle  society  of  Paris ;  ”  but  so  there 


family  by  her  side.  The  shifts  by  which  this  was 
managed,  the  mental  struggles  of  the  heroine  during  the 
three  years  for  which  her  fashionable  residence  was  at 
her  command,  and  the  grounds  of  her  final  decision,  are 
invented  and  imagined  with  the  most  unfailing  humour 
and  a  very  sure  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  con¬ 
science. 

To  lay  bare  the  framework  of  Mr.  Hardy  s  story  in 
this  analytical  way  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice  if 
we  did  not  say  that  his  framework  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  In  this  respect  his  art  is  very  much  higher 
than  George  Eliot’s.  He  traces  motives  with  a  skill  not 
less  sure  and  patient,  but  with  a  much  more  perfect  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  process.  There  is  a  freshness  and  sunny 
clearness  about  his  work,  a  definiteness  of  outline,  a 
bold  play  of  fancy,  which  recals,  in  some  indefinable  way, 
through  all  the  difference  of  incidents  and  characters, 
the  air  of  the  Elizabethan  comedy.  Mr.  Hardy’s  care¬ 
fulness  in  construction  and  regard  for  dramatic  unity  is 
worthy  of  Ben  Jonson  himself.  There  is  no  straggling 
in  the  novel ;  in  every  chapter  it  is  the  disposal  of  the 
hand  of  Ethelberta  that  is  in  suspense.  The  connecting 
thread  is  slight,  but  it  binds  the  parts  very  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the 
work,  we  find  deliberate  artistic  aims  and  unflinching 
fidelity  of  execution.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
is  the  way  in  which  pictorial  effects  are  interpenetrated 
with  the  action,  giving  every  chapter  something  like  the 
vividness  of  a  scene  in  a  play.  We  are  not  only  told 
what  the  personages  say,  but  wo  seem  to  see  the  gesture 
with  which  they  say  it,  and  the  furniture  or  the  land¬ 
scape  round  them.  Whether  this  is  altogether  commend¬ 
able  in  a  novel,  whether  it  does  not  tend  to  impede  the 
course  of  the  action,  and  generally  dull  the  impression  of 
what  is  said  and  done  by  imposing  too  constant  a  strain 
on  the  pictorial  faculty  of  the  reader,  is  a  subject  for 
consideration;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  interesting  as  an 
experiment.  We  doubt  whether  Ethelberta  possesses 
the  popular  interest  of  some  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  previous 
novels,  and  so  far  that  is  a  fault,  or  at  least  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  to  which  the  novelist  must  reconcile  himself ; 
but  it  is  more  masterly  as  a  work  of  art — it  reveals  a  pro¬ 
gress  in  technical  excellence  which  makes  us  look  forward 
with  curiosity  to  his  next  publication. 


ROUND  MY  HOUSE. 

Notes  of  Rural  Life  in  France  in  Peace  and  War.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton,  Author  of  ‘  The  Intellectual  Life,’  &c. 
London:  Heeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.  1876. 

Mr.  Hamerton  ends  the  preface  to  his  singularly 
pleasant  and  entertaining  book  by  saying  that  he  offers 
it  ‘‘as  a  small  contribution  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
great  work  of  international  writers  in  our  time,  namely, 
the  work  of  making  different  nations  understand  each 
other  better ;  ”  and  the  work  most  fully  carries  out  this 
promise.  Mr.  Hamerton’s  pages,  besides  being  full  of 
amusing  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  human  and 
still  life,  the  delicate  observation  of  which  is  very  likely 
duo  in  some  measure  to  his  skill  as  a  painter,  convey 
much  information  that  will  be  new  to  many  of  his 
readers.  Englishmen  and  Americans  gain  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  French  life  such  as  may  be  got  by  a  visit  to 
Paris,  but  very  few  of  them  know  anything  of  Paris 
from  a  Frenchman’s  point  of  view ;  and  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  French  rural  life  as  the  author  of  ‘  Round  My 
House  ’  possesses  could  only  be  acquired  by  following 
his  example,  and  setting  up  one’s  tent  among  the  people 
of  whom  he  writes  ; — 

What  excites  my  wonder  most  about  English  ideas  concerning 
French  people  is,  not  that  they  should  be  inaccurate  (for  ideas  about 
foreign  nations  are  always  inaccurate),  but  that  they  should  be  on 
many  subjects  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth — that  what  is  red 
should  be  believed  to  be  green,  and  what  is  purple,  yellow.  The 
English  conception  of  French  ladies  is,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
attention  to  household  affairs  ;  the  exact  truth  is,  that  their  minds 
are  narrowed  by  a  too  close  and  too  minute  attention  to  house¬ 
keeping.  The  English  believe  that  nobility  is  of  no  consequence  in 
France,  and  that  all  classes  are  jumbled  together ;  the  exact  truth 
is,  that  nobility  is  much  more  frequently  mentioned  in  French  con¬ 
versation  than  in  English,  and  much  more  constantly  present  in 
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is  in  that  of  London,  of  Vienna,  in  fact  of  most  leading 
cities.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  every  bit  as  much  cor¬ 
ruption  in  London  as  in  Paris  society ;  only  English 
playwrights  and  novelists,  being  able  to  draw  upon  less 
naughty  sources  of  interest,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
capital  out  of  exposing  and  dissecting  the  infected  spots 
of  social  life  by  way  of  improving  the  public  morals. 

Mr.  Hamerton  has  a  chapter  on  social  life  among  the 
peasant  classes  in  France  which  is  singularly  interesting. 
Out  of  much  that  is  curious  we  may  select  one  or  two 
facts  given  by  the  author,  who  says  that,  from  what  he 
has  seen  of  the  French  peasantry,  he  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  rapidity  with  which  news  is  said  to  travel 
among  the  peasantry  in  India.  But  in  the  accuracy  of 
this  news  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  believe. 

In  France  the  peasantry  all  know  the  same  piece  of  news  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  piece  of  news  is  almost  invariably  a  myth. 
What  the  peasants  are  saying  and  thinking  in  one  department  of 
France  at  any  g^ven  time,  they  are  saying  and  thinking  in  other 
departments  a  hundred  leagues  away,  though  there  may  be  no 
obvious  communication  between  them. 

But  the  notions  which  gain  this  extraordinary  cur¬ 
rency  are  like  that  which  prevailed  universally  among 
the  peasants  during  the  war  with  Germany,  that  the 
priests  were  agents  of  the  Prussian  Government.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  French  peasants  are 
not  so  priest-ridden  as  is  generally  supposed.  This 
particular  notion  about  the  priests  Mr.  Hamerton 
skilfully  traces  to  its  origin.  He  has  always  found  the 
peasants  very  intelligent  about  what  immediately  con¬ 
cerns  them,  but  as  a  rule  grossly  ignorant  of  all  out¬ 
side  matter.  Many  of  them  do  not  the  least  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “France,”  and  one  of  them 
once  told  him  that  there  was  a  war  threatened  between 
Italy  and  Lapland.  Many  curious  customs  are  kept  up 
among  them,  one  of  which  is  that  of  putting  a  coin  into 
the  hand  of  the  dead,  although  they  have  never  heard 
of  Charon. 

It  would  bo  a  pleasant  task  to  say  more  of  ‘  Round 
my  House,*  but  we  must  be  content  with  informing  our 
readers  that  they  will  find  in  it  many  matters  of  interest 
upon  which  we  have  not  touched,  and  assuring  them 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  book. 


MODERN  VERSE. 

Sonnets,  Songs,  and  Stories,  By  Cora  Kennedy  Aitken.  London : 

11  odder  and  Stoughton. 

Cartoons.  By  Margaret  J.  Preston.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Poems.  By  Emily  Pfeiffer.  London :  Strahan. 

Every  literary  epoch  has  its  distinctive  writers,  who 
give  original  and  immortal  voice  to  that  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  thought  and  method  which  becomes  a 
common  inheritance,  and  who  by  their  influence  largely 
help  to  develop  whatever  capacity  of  a  similar  kind  to 
their  own  is  latent,  in  however  small  a  degree,  in  others. 
The  writings  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
have  powerfully  influenced  all  minds  whose  grasp  is 
strong  and  virile — all  minds  capable  of  fierce  hate 
and  whole-hearted  admiration,  which  keep  the  exercise 
of  fancy,  however  full  and  rich,  subordinate  to  the 
dramatic  faculty  of  rendering  life  and  human  nature 
with  intensity  and  realism.  If  we  find  in  the  poems 
both  of  Miss  Aitken  and  Miss  Preston  an  obvious  imi¬ 
tation  of  these  powerful  models,  we  must  at  once 
exonerate  them  from  the  charge  of  direct  plagiarism, 
and  bear  witness  to  their  individual  strength,  without 
which  characteristic,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trace  the  discipleship  at  which  we  have  hinted.  Their 
sympathy  with  humanity  has  in  it  also  something 
deeper  and  more  real  than  a  lyric  or  graceful  feminine 
sensibility. 

The  longest  and  the  most  original  and  satisfactory 
poem  in  Miss  Aitken*s  collection  of  sonnets,  songs,  and 
stories,  is  a  dramatic  sketch  called  “  A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,**  offering,  by  the  choice  of  its 
subject,  another  proof  of  the  fascination  which  still 
lingers  round  the  very  memory  of  the  beautiful 
“  Daughter  of  debate.**  There  is  not  much  archaic 
truth  in  the  tone  of  this  little  drama,  nor  perhaps  much 


historic  truth  in  the  Qneen*s  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Rizzio,  but  the  unity  of  the  action  would 
have.been  too  flagrantly  outraged  if  the  Queen  had  urged 
Bothwell  as  her  lover  to  murder  her  husband  for  killing 
Rizzio,  and  Miss  Aitken  has  given  her  characters 
distinctness  by  keepin^f  Mary’s  desire  for  vengeance  as 
the  dominant  note.  We  are  at  once  introduced  into  an 
atmosphere  of  hate  and  wrong,  of  dangerous  memories 
and  remembered  songs,  which  is  dramatically  well  con¬ 
ceived.  The  songs  are  skilfully  used  throughout,  giving 
with  a  very  happy  touch  personality  and  actuality  to  the 
absent  motive  of  the  piece — the  sweet  singer 

Whose  voice,  grown  sudden  sharp  and  strange, 

Twice  cried  “  Regina  mia,  Regina  mia !  ” 

We  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  want  of  finish  in 
Miss  Aitken’s  execution ;  her  versification  is  often  rugged 
where  no  effect  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  even  quite 
incorrect,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  in  a  clever 
writer  whose  writing  is,  we  fancy,  born  rather  of  culture 
and  fostering  circumstance  than  of  exclusive  spon¬ 
taneity.  What  can  excuse  such  rhymes  as  “  foot  ’*  and 
“fruit,**  or  “well”  and  “contemptible,**  or  again  as 
“  here  **  and  “  idea  **  ?  We  find  it  difficult  to  quote  a  pas¬ 
sage  free  from  such  blemishes  and  from  graver  faults  of 
rhythm  and  cadence.  Some  of  the  sonnets  are  forcible 
as  well  as  patriotic,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
almost  entirely  lack  that  perfection  of  execution  and 
construction  which  the  sonnet  form  so  imperatively 
demands.  We  select  one  from  the  series,  entitled  “  Maria 
Mazzanti  to  Niccolo  Poleni  dead,’*  which  shows  that 
Miss  Aitken  might  do  excellently  if  she  complied  with 
those  ordinary  rules  with  which  former  authorship  ought 
surely  to  have  made  her  familiar  : 

O  holy  year,  whose  hours  white  as  snow 
Dropped  softly  on  my  heart  as  snowflakes  fall 
In  waves  that  gather  and  absorb  them  all ; 

Thou  sweetest  garden  where  my  sweet  dreams  grow. 

Watered  all  night  by  tears,  hedged  in  by  death ; 

Thou  dream-yeiir,  moving  softly  to  and  fro 
Among  my  thoughts  that  watch  and  hold  their  breath 
Lest  thou  shouldst  vanish  from  them — wilt  thou  go 
With  me  for  ever,  sweet  reality, 

Or  sweet,  sweet  dream  ?  1  know  not  which  thou  art, 

But  either  were  divine  enough  to  be 
Nought  but  the  other  to  my  brooding  heart ! 

I  I  only  know  thy  sweet  inspired  days, 

Dreamed  through,  or  lived  through,  are  too  sweet  for  praise. 

Miss  Preston’s  name  is  already  known  to  us  as  the 
careful  translator  of  M.Mi8trars  “Mireio.”  Her  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  modern  Pro¬ 
vencal  literature  has  helped  to  make  this  renaissance 
more  extensively  understood  and  realised,  and  there  is  so 
much  healthy  influence  to  be  gained  from  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  other  modes  of  life  and  thought  than  our  own 
that  much  is  owing  to  those  who  help  us  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  wider  range.  Miss  Preston’s  ‘  Cartoons  *  are 
the  work  of  a  clever,  well-read  writer,  whose  faculty  of 
dramatic  realisation  has  prompted  her  to  a  choice  of 
subject  and  treatment  so  pre-eminently  exemplified  in 
Mr.  Browning’s  unrivalled  “  Men  and  Women.’*  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  clever  writers  who  know  some¬ 
thing  of  life,  in  its  historical  as  well  as  psychological 
aspect,  to  adopt  this  style — as  natural  as  for  gentler 
minds  to  strive  for  lyric  utterance.  Nor  is  this  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  at  once  of  analysis  and  dramatic 
activity  which  has  fostered  so  much  novel  and  romance 
writing  in  our  time ;  rather  is  it  another  development 
of  it.  Something  more,  however,  is  required  than 
cleverness  or  an  apt  assimilation  of  contemporary  literary 
influences  to  make  studies  of  this  kind  other  than  fairly 
graphic  and  telling.  How  near  they  may  approach  to 
really  fine  achievement  without  quite  attaining  to  it  may 
be  seen  in  works  like  Mr.  W.  W.  Story’s  ‘  Graffiti 
d’ltalia,*  or  Mrs.  Webster’s  ‘  Portraits,*  or  Miss  Preston’s 
‘  Cartoons.* 

We  think  there  may  be  some  danger  in  hastily  adopt¬ 
ing  a  form  of  poetic  literature  to  which  masterly  force 
and  insight  are  essential — a  form  which  has  not  the 
scope  of  sustained  dramatic  work,  and  does  not  devel^ 
every  faculty,  as  the  latter  does,  by  inflexible  rules.  It 
often  suggests  power  rather  than  proves  it,  and  one  feels 
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is  not  under  proverbs,  where  it  might  be  tolerated,  but  under 
the  head  of  idioms.  Nor  are  the  proverbs  more  happy.  Eiu 
jeder  strecke  sich  nach  seiner  Decke  ”  is  rendered  “  Cut  your 
coat  according  to  your  measureC^  and  Jeder  ist  seines  Gluckes 
Schmied”  becomes  this  grandiloquent  sentence— “  Every  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.”  Both  portions  are  extremely 
imperfect,  and  though  some  of  the  proverbs  collected  are 
curious,  there  is  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  said  for  the 
book. 

Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Dnylish  and  German  Lanynaget, 
By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  (Long¬ 
mans.) — This  is  by  far  the  best  dictionary  we  have  seen 
for  practical  use.  It  will  not  of  course  supersede  the 
larger  works  on  which  it  is  based,  and  to  which  the  student 
must  turn  for  the  philology  and  history  of  words  with  which 
he  meets.  But  for  that  enormous  class  of  educated  persons  who 
read  German,  but  find  in  each  author  words  quite  unknown  to 
them,  or  used  in  an  unfamiliar  sense,  who  write  it,  but  are  at  a 
loss  for  the  precise  word  they  want  to  use,  and  cannot  get 
round  it  as  in  conversation,  the  present  work  is  all  that  they 
will  need.  We  have  tested  it  with  books  on  very  various  sub¬ 
jects,  theological,  philosophical,  and  technical,  and  have  found 
it  singularly  complete.  The  arrangement  is  admirable,  as  is  its 
compression,  and  the  short  preface  is  not  only  a  valuable  help 
to  the  study  of  the  work,  but  is  a  useful  lesson  in  the  language 
to  be  studied.  We  have  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Longman  for 
what  he  has  discarded  as  well  as  what  he  has  included.  Many 
otherwise  useful  dictionaries — notablv  the  American  one  of 
Odell  Elwell — unlodging  a  ^eat  number  of  slang  and  vulgar 
phrases  which,  introduced  without  warning,  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
astrous  in  conversation.  An  edition  in  two  volumes  might  be 
found  convenient,  as,  in  that  case,  one  or  even  both  vmumes 
might  find  place  in  a  knapsack,  for  which  the  volume  is  some¬ 
what  bulky,  though  handy  enough  for  the  fireside. 

The  Revised  Theory  of  Light,  Section  I.  The  Principles  of 
the  Harmony  of  Colour.  By  W.  Cave  Thomas.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.) — We  rather  hoped,  from  the  title  of  this  little 
work,  to  find  in  it  some  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  theory  of 
colour-harmony  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  physiological  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  colour-sensation,  that  of  T.  Young  as  transformed  by 
Helmholtz ;  but  the  author  does  not  allude  to  the  theory  of 
three  classes  of  optic  fibres,  though  its  position  in  Germany  at 
least  is  that  of  an  accepted  probability.  This  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Thomas  distinctly 
bases  his  theory  on  the  physiological  action  of  the  retina, 
and  indeed  on  the  phenomena  of  complementary  images 
or  ocular  spectra;”  for  it  so  happens  that  these  spectra 
are  just  what  Helmholtz’s  theory  particularly  well  helps  us 
to  clear  up.  For  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
though  quite  right  in  insisting  on  studying  the  facts  of 
colour  as  physiological  phenomena,  appears  to  claim  too 
much  of  originality  for  his  line  of  investigation,  which  is 
that  adopted  among  others  by  writers  so  far  back  as  Goethe  and 
his  enthusiastic  yet  independent  follower  Schopenhauer.  The 
latter  of  these,  by-the-by,  speaks  of  a  compensating  reaction 
of  the  retina  after  any  special  form  of  activity  much  in  the 
same  terms  as  Mr.  Thomas  himself  employs.  Mr.  Thomas, 
moreover,  pushes  an  exemplary  cautiousness  rather  too  far 
when,  in  insisting  with  so  much  ardour  on  the  non-existence 
of  colours  in  external  objects  (Mr.  Thomas  might  with  quite  as 
much  force  urge  the  further  point  that  they  do  not  exist  even 
in  the  retina),  he  persists  in  speaking  of  what  is  always  c^ed  a 
white  surface  as  “  a  (white)  surface.”  It  would  be  hard  on 
the  thorough-going  idealist  to  compel  him  invariably  to  speak 
of  a  simple  object,  as,  for  example,  a  tree,  as  “  that  particular 
group  of  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular  sensations  to  which 
common  men  by  an  illusion  give  the  simple  name  *  tree.’  ” 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Livy.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) _ We  are 

very  glad  to  welcome  this  little  volume,  the  first  of  a 
supplemental  series  of  the  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,”  which  met  with  so  marked  and  deserved  a  success 
when  they  first  began  to  appear  some  years  ago.  In  such  an 
undertaking  it  was  almost  a  necessity  that  there  should  occur 
some  errors,  and  some  there  were,  not  of  any  great  importance 
but  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  in  this  new  serms.  For 
example,  in  the  ^  Homer’s  Iliad,’ the  first  volume  that  was 
published  of  the  ^‘Ancient  Classics,”  Ulysses,  instead  of  Diomed, 
18  made  to  slay  Dolon.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  same 
volume,  speaking  of  the  deep  impression  made  by  Homer,  and 
the  number  of  his  imitators,  the  editor,  though  mentioning  the 
various  imitations  of  Benedict  de  St.  Maur,  Guido  de  Colonna, 
and  John  Lydgate,  makes  no  allusion  to  either  Dares  of 
Phrygia,  or  Dictys  of  Crete,  the  two  great  founders  of 
Mediaeval  Troy.  The  initial  volume  of  the  new  series,  *  Livy,’ 
seems  to  have  no  such  faults.  The  introduction  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  the  condensation  of  <  Livy,’  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  quotations  from  translated  passages  is  ad- 


tbat  to  say  of  a  poem  that  it  is  very  clever  is  not  to 
award  it  the  highest  praise.  The  real  merits  of  Miss 
Preston’s  sketches  and  studies,  with  the  occasional  de- 
foctuosity  of  her  versification,  will  bo  fairly  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  “  ^lona  Lisa’s  Picture,”  one 
of  the  “  Cartoons  from  the  Old  Masters  :  ” — 

FttANCESCO. 

’Tis  done — now  grant  it  so  ;  the  picture’s  done. 

LSOXAKUO. 

Rone  ?  Nothing  that  my  pencil  ever  touches 
Is  wholly  done.  There’s  sumo  evasive  grace 
Alw’ays  beyond,  which  still  I  fail  to  reach, 

As  heretofore  I’ve  failed  to  hold  and  fix 
Your  Mona  Lisa’s  changeful  loveliness. 

Why,  think  of  it,  my  lord.  Here’s  nature’s  self 
Has  patient  wrought  those  two-and-lwenty  years. 

With  subtlest  transmuUtions,  making  her 
Your  pride,  the  pride  of  Florence,  and  my  despair ! 

Her  native  sky,  Salerno’s  azure  sky, 

Gave  (to  begin)  that  half-Greek  dower  of  hers  ; 

And  every  atmosphere  that  she  has  breathed 
Since, — all  the  potent  essences  of  light, 

Air,  colour,  perfume,  set  of  mellowing  suns. 

Crisp  morns,  rich  noons,  and  fruited  evening-timos, — 

All  ag»*ncies  that  happiness  and  love 
Commingled  bring,  all  mystic  confluence 
Of  passionate  life  with  her  imperial  calm. 

All  interfuse  of  high  intelligence. 

All  entertainment  of  divinost  thought, 

That  make  St.  Catherine’s  ecstasies  seom  pale, — 

Why  these,  I  say,  have  been  so  many  roasters, 

Kacn  perfect  in  his  art,  who,  on  the  curves 
Of  her  pure  face,  with  silent  chiselling, 

Have  toiled  these  two-and-twenty  years ! 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  Miss  Aitken  and  Miss  Preston.  It  is  more  purely 
imaginative,  and  has  a  less  human  ring  about  it,  even 
in  its  appeal  “To  the  Teuton  Women,”  or  when  it 
hymns  the  “  Dark  Christmas  of  1874.”  There  is  some 
fervour  in  these  two  poems,  but  wo  do  not  recognise 
that  electric  personal  sympathy  with  her  subject  which 
gives  real  spontaneity  ;  rather  are  the  oppressed  hausfraus 
and  suffering  humanity  things  to  be  written  of  in  slightly 
elevated  language  by  a  poetic  enthusiast.  The  poems 
which  treat  of  the  more  graceful  and  ornate  side  of  life, 
where  fancy  rather  than  intensity  are  required,  are  in 
every  way  superior  and  more  complete.  Here  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer  writes  with  skill  and  fancy,  and  sometimes  with 
delightful  result ;  here  she  loses  the  unnatural  elevation 
of  tone  which  weakens  her  more  serious  efforts.  We 
should  select  “Loved  Florimel,”  “  The  Crown  of  Song,” 
and  “  Broken  Light  ”  as  being  the  gems  of  her  book ; 
the  latter  especially  is  lovely.  A  lover  parted  from  his 
mistress  by  some  harsh  decree  laughs  bitterly  at  the 
ineffectual  efforts  made  to  sever  him  wholly  from  one 
who  has  become  part  of  the  young  passionate  year,  one 
who  is  in  every  gracious  mood  of  Spring,  in  its  witchery, 
whether  of  song  or  scent,  of  light  or  air ;  and  then  the 
end  comes,  half  fierce,  and  wholly  pathetic. 

O  flower  of  life !  O  Love ! 

God’s  love  is  at  thy  root ; 

Tliey  may  dim  thy  glory,  but  cannot  blight, 

Or  hinder  thy  golden  fruit. 

Yet  all  the  same  I  am  mad — 

However  the  end  may  fall — 

That  they  dare  to  wring  in  the  gladsome  Spring 
Two  hearts  that  were  gladdest  of  all. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Idioms  of  the  German  Language^  together  with  the  Proverbs. 
Compiled  and  translated  by  Joseph  Henry  Lloyd.  (Williams 
and  Norgate.)  —  The  work  on  the  idioms  and  proverbs  of 
the  German  language  is  better  conceived  than  executed. 
Idioms  well  translated  and  well  arranged  would  make  a  very 
good  book,  but  there  is  no  object  in  flinging  together  a  number 
of  phrases  without  a  line  to  say  whether  they  are  slang  or 
provincial,  or  in  everyday  conversational  use.  The  student 
who  employed  many  of  these  sentences  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  talking  polite  German  would  soon  find  himself 
mistaken ;  he  would  reallv  be  employing  only  too  often  the 
vulgarest  colloquialism  of  the  streets.  Moreover,  they  are  ill 
translated,  and  often  not  translated  at  all.  “  Eine  alte  Sage  ” 
is  rendered  “  an  old  tradition”  instead  of  an  old  saw,  and  “  Wer 
aich  zum  Schafe  macht,  den  frisst  der  Wolf  ”  is  translated  “  Daub 
yourself  with  honey,  and  you’ll  never  want  flies.”  And  this 
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mirablj  done.  The  traDslations  are  very  well  rendered,  and 


^  -  - -  a.  A/V/AWA  U 

me  when  I  go,  Panic  and  liout,  Blood  and  Slaughter,  the 
curse  of  the  gods  above,  and  of  the  gods  below.  I  involve  with 
n^self  in  destruction  the  standards,  the  weapons,  the  armour 
of  the  enemy  ;  be  the  fate  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Samnites  even 
tte  same  as  mine  I  ”  It  is  sad  to  read,  in  the  introduction,  of 
many  disappointed  hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  annals. 
We  are  told  how  it  was  once  said  that  a  page  of  the  second 
decade  was  found  by  a  man  of  letters  in  the  parchment  of  his 
battledore,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  in  the  country.  He 
^stened  to  the  maker  of  the  battledore,  but  arrived  too  late ; 
the  m^^  had  finished  the^  last  page  of  *  Livy  * — about  a  week 
before  I  The  volume  will  be  very  valuable  as  an  introduction 
co^P^ion  to  the  study  of  Roman  history  and  the  perusal 
of  ‘  Livy.^ 


THE  MAGAZINES.  aloud,  if  we  wish  to  catch  its  wonderful  luvury  of  sound,  ifi 

.1  1*  ^1-  -n  •  1  .  orchestral  swells  and  cadences.  Mr.  Carr’s  artime  on  Blake  h 

a  continuation  of  his  attempte  to  make  “the  mad  painter” 
Mr  PhRmt^rlnin’iiia/.  ”  ^  ^  F^ut^tly  understood,  with  special  reference  to  the  exhibition  at  the  New 

vanous  methc^s  that  have  been  Burlington  Club,  and  to  Blake’s  own  exhibition  and  descrip- 

which  is  to  tra^ffir^h^ft  another.  To  Mr.  Cowen  s  plim,  catalogue  of  his  works  in  1809.  The  following  passage 

UceMin^mlup™  L  ^  Commended  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  Saturday 

licensing  matters  to  a  Licensing  Board  specially  elected  for  Revieto  • _ 

namelv^l^t  it^is^un^si^blft  strong  objection,  ^  riddle  which  Blake’s  life  presents,  it  has  seemed  to  many 

rateiy  elected  local  boards.  is  perhaps  better  to  admit  that  he  was ;  but  this 

Already  in  many  boroughs  there  are  elections  and  polls  for  short  word,  though  it  satisfies  many  minds,  does  not  at  all  help  to 
almost  every  month  in  the  year,  and  if  this  state  of  things  continues  the  understanding  of  the  problem  of  the  artist’s  life.  To  me,  I 
or  is  extended,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  healthy  confess,  there  is  nearly  always  in  Blake’s  design  a  touch  of  that 
interest  in  any  one  of  them.  There  are  already  in  parliamentary  excessive  simplicity  which  in  a  child  we  call  childishness,  and  in  a 
and  municipal  boroughs  separate  elections  of  town  councillors,  of  man  the  worla  will  call  insanity.  His  invention  touches  sublime 
auditors  and  assessors,  of  the  School  Board  and  board  of  guardians,  things  with  so  familiar  a  grasp,  and  invades  the  supernatural  realm 
and  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  there  are  in  addition  occa-  with  a  step  so  confident,  sometimes  so  audacious,  that  the  result  does 
sional^  polls  of  ratepayers,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Borough  not  always  assure  or  convince  us  that  he  was  aware  of  the  long  flight 


empowering  local  authorities,  after  nving  the  usual  notice,  and 
on  payment  of  a  fair-compensation,  based  on  the  average  profits 
of  the  last  three  years,  to  acquire  all  or  any  of  the  licenses 
\rithin  its  jurisdiction.  The  details  of  his  plan  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  There  is  a  certain  natural  fitness  in  the  purposes  to 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  the  profits  on  tne  sale  of 
drink  applied.  He  would  carry  them  to  the  credit  of  the 
education  rate  and  the  poor  rate  in  fixed  proportions.  The 
drunkard  of  the  present  would  thus  be  maae  to  pay  for  the 
prevention  of  the  drunkard  of  the  future. 

BeiffravtOf  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  Windus,  is  rather  a  mixed  number.  The  new  editor  would 
seem,  with  a  poem  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  an  article  on  'William 
Blake  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  to  be  soliciting  the  attention  of  a 
more  cultured  circle  of  readers,  while  he  keeps  bis  hold  of  the 
old  clientele  of  the  magazine  with  sensational  stories  and  a 
bitter  article  by  “  the  girl  of  the  period.”  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
poem,  “  The  Last  Oracle,”  is  the  most  remarkable  short  poem 
which  he  has  published  for  some  time.  It  is  a  poem  to  be  read 
aloud,  if  we  wisb  to  catch  its  wonderful  luxury  of  sound,  ito 
orchestral  swells  and  cadences.  Mr.  Carr’s  artime  on  Blake  is 
a  continuation  of  his  attempts  to  make  “  the  mad  painter  ” 
understood,  with  special  reference  to  the  exhibition  at  the  New 
Burlington  Club,  and  to  Blake’s  own  exhibition  and  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  his  works  in  1809.  The  following  passage 
may  be  commended  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Revieto : — 

To  this  riddle  which  Blake’s  life  presents,  it  has  seemed  to  many 

gersons  suflBcient  solution  to  say  that  he  was  mad.  Mad  he  may 
ave  been,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  admit  that  he  was  ;  but  this 
short  word,  though  it  satisfies  many  minds,  does  not  at  all  help  to 
the  understanding  of  the  problem  of  the  artist’s  life.  To  me,  1 
confess,  there  is  nearly  always  in  Blake’s  design  a  touch  of  that 
excessive  simplicity  which  in  a  child  we  call  childishness,  and  in  a 


sional  polls  of  ratepayers,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Borough 
Funds’  Act.  ^ 

The  most  fanatical  admirer  of  the  great  constitutional  spectacle 
of— 

The  freeman  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 

The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land 

must  feel  that  this  perpetual  repetition  of  the  process  will  render 
even  turrets  indifferent  to  shaking. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  plebiscite  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  this  further  objection  that 
the  Permissive  Bill  does  not  provide  for  any  middle  course  be¬ 
tween  absolute  prohibition  and  leaving  things  as  they  are.  Again, 
if  the  publicans  were  ousted  by  a  single  wholesale  procedure,  they 
would  certainly  have  claims  for  compensation.  On  this  question 
of  compensation  Mr  Chamberlain  has  the  following  lively 
passage ; — 

Another  objection  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Bill  is  that  it  makes 
no  provision  for  compensating  those  whose  existing  means  of  liveli- 
hoc^  it  proposes  to  destroy.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  will  ever  accept  such  a  proposal  as  equitable 
and  right.  We  have  compensated  every  conceivable  interest  in  thia 
country,  whenever  the  well-being  of  the  community  has  necessitated 
interference.  We  compensated  proctors  for  abandoning  their  privi¬ 
lege  of  delay  in  legal  procedure  ;  we  compensated  the  officers  of  the 
army  for  surrendering  the  admittedly  illegal  system  of  purchase ; 
we  compensated  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
400,000t.  for  the  loss  of  his  sinecures  as  Prothonotary  and  Hamper 
Keeper ;  we  compensated  the  Deputy  Chaff-Wax  when  we  relieved 
him  from  his  absurd  and  useless  functions  ;  we  are  actually  at  this 
day  compensating  the  heirs  of  a  man  who  died  two  hundred  years 
ago,  for  his  losses  in  the  service  of  the  most  profligate  monarch  our 
country  has  ever  known.  What  have  the  publicans  done  that  they 
are  to  be  ruthlessly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  golden 
shower  which  descends  in  this  country  on  the  heads  of  all  who 
contrive  to  make  themselves  a  nuisance  to  the  community,  or  to 
block  the  way  to  further  progress?  Their  case  is  the  more 
entitled  to  consideration,  because  they  may  plausibly  urge  that  they 
have  been  tempted  into  the  trade  by  past  legislation,  wffile  many  of 
them  can  show  that  they  have  bought  with  h^ard  cash  their  share  of 
that  monopoly,  licensed  by  the  State,  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
deprive  them. 

Yet  another  scheme — to  prohibit  the  issue  of  any  more  licenses 
till  the  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  reduced 
to  one  for  every  500  of  the  population — Mr.  Chamberlain  dis¬ 
misses,  partly  necause  it  would  take  forty  years  to  effect  this 
reduction,  and  partly  because  the  outstanding  publicans  would 
thus  be  invested  with  an  invidious  monopoly.  His  own  plan 
is  a  modification  of  the  Gothenburg  system,  to  which  many 
reformers  interested  in  the  diminution  of  intemperance  have 
lately  been  turning  for  example  and  suggestion.  The  funda- 


between  earth  aud  heaven,  and  his  trust  is  like  that  of  a  child  who 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  stars.  But,  admitting  so  much, 
the  problem  still  remains  unsettled,  why  the  one  faculty  that  he 
possessed  should  have  suffered  so  far  in  excess  of  the  other—  and  to 
explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  again  what  has  been  called 
the  morbid  development  of  the  artistic  gift.  Being  himself  both  a 
poet  and  a  painter,  Blake  presents  the  most  forcible  illustration  that 
can  be  conceived  both  of  the  sympathy  and  the  distinction  of  the 
two  arts.  To  the  poet  who  has  to  mould  the  intellectt^  material 
of  language  to  the  uses  of  beauty,  the  logical  faculty  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  as  the  imaginative  gift.  He  may  dwell  upon  the  sensuous 
and  figurative  element  in  language ;  but  this  sensuous  element  must 
subserve  the  logical,  and  the  verse  must  first  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  intellectual  expression  before  it  can  find  its  way  to  delight  the 
sense  of  music,  or  form,  or  colour.  In  Blake  the  logical  faulty  was 
from  the  first  feeble,  and  grew  gradually  weaker  as  his  brain  became 
thronged  with  images  that  overpowerea  hie  resources.  At  the  first, 
when  the  themes  he  chose  were  simple,  his  poetic  means  were  suf¬ 
ficient;  but  in  later  life,  when  he  sought  to  enter  into  remote  and 
difficult  speculation,  hie  feeble  power  of  ranging  ideas  in  their 
intellectual  order  utterly  failed,  and  he  was  driven  by  the  dominant 
influences  of  his  nature  to  substitute  a  series  of  images  for  a  logical 
sequence  of  ideas.  He  endeavoured,  in  fact,  to  use  words  as  thoxigh 
they  were  distinct  images  endowed  with  sensuous  form  and  colour. 
And,  to  those  who  have  tried  to  fathom  the  “  Prophetic  Books,”  it 
will  seem  plain  that  to  him  they  were  so.  His  verse  is  a  piece  of 
elaborate  symbolism,  to  which  he  alone  possessed  the  key ;  and  for 
every  word  that  now  stands  as  a  puzzle  to  all  readers,  there  exist^ 
in  his  brain  a  radiant  image  robed  in  lovely  colour  and  fixed  in 
determined  line.  Hence,  we  have  in  Blake  the  exact  converse  of 
the  common  failure  of  modern  art.  Instead  of  trying,  as  so  many 
of  our  painters  have  done,  to  use  the  material  of  art  as  if  it  could 
!  be  moulded  by  the  intellectual  processes  of  language,  he  strove  to 
invade  the  realm  of  the  poet  with  the  instruments^  of  painting,  and 
to  employ  words  as  if  they  were  fixed  symbols,  fair  for  the  eye  to 
see.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  artistic  faculty  in  a  state  of  morbid 
development.  And  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  the  faculty  gained 
supremacy  in  his  mind,  his  essays  as  a  pMt  should  have  become  a 
chaos  that  is  beyond  human  power  to  set  in  order.  ^  But  the  failure 
of  the  poet  did  not  touch  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  That  over¬ 
mastering  inclination  to  apprehend  and  to  express  ideas  by  images 
is  the  very  life  and  essence  of  all  pictorial  design.  By  the  potent 
help  of  such  a  gift,  all  the  vague  world  of  vision  is  made  populous 
with  living  forms ;  the  thought  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  grasp  for 
its  terror  or  sublimity  is  fixed  in  an  image  for  the  eye  to  see,  so  that 
even  the  splendid  symbolism  of  Hebrew  poetry  takes  form  and 
colour;  and,  in  a  picture  of  inexpressible  beauty,  we  are  able  to 
realise  what  a  sight  it  was  “  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.” 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  notions  of  “  'Woman’s  Place  in  Nature  and 
Society  ”  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  American  humourist.  When  he  was  waited  on  by  a 


mental  principle  of  the  Gothenburg  system  is  to  deprive  the  brated  American  humourist.^  wnw  no  was  waiieaon  oy  a 
sellers  of  liquor  of  their  interest  in  excessive  consumption  by  deputation  urging  him  to  join  in  the  vmdiwuOT  ^Womana 
providing  that  no  individual  who  sells  drink  shall  derive  any  Rights,  he  dismiss  them  with  the  remark  that  Woman  has 
profit  firom  the  sale.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  pass  an  Act  but  two  spheres— the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Mrs.  Linton 
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attacks  all  women  who  dare  to  stray  beyond  those  spheres  with 
that  womanly  sweetness  which  characterises  all  her  writings. 

The  second  part  of  Mrs.  Masson’s  account  of  Mrs.  TTirale,  in 
3IncmHlan*s,  is  not  less  brightly  written  and  entertaining  than 
the  first.  There  are  some  exquisite  passages  of  description  in 
the  present  instalment  of  **  Madcap  Violet.”  Even  Mr.  Black 
has  never  painted*  a  finer  picture  than  the  following  scene,  and 
there  are  several  others  in  the  number  which  we  can  with  diffi¬ 
culty  refrain  from  quoting : — 

The  great  white  mists  of  the  rain  had  lifted ;  and  all  the  world 
behind  stood  revealed — a  strange,  new,  dream-like  world,  colonrless, 
still,  its  various  tints  of  grey  shining  with  a  suffused  and  mystic 
light.  The  grey  sea  was  like  glass ;  the  grey  islands  had  but  a  faint 
glimmer  of  green  along  their  shores ;  the  grey  mountains  were  pale 
and  distant ;  and  in  all  this  vague  and  pliantom-like  picture  that 
had  been  so  suddenly  disclosed,  there  was  but  one  sharp  and  definite 
object — a  coasting-vessel,  lying  motionless  out  there  on  the  shining 
grey  sea,  its  hull  as  black  as  jet ;  its  brown  sails  throwing  perfect 
shadows  on  the  mirror  beneath.  It  was  as  yet  early  morning  ;  no 
one  could  say  whether  that  luminous  glow  throughout  the  grey 
would  turn  to  clear  sunlight,  or  whether  the  slow,  soft  fingers  of  the 
rain-clouds  would  again  pass  over  the  world-picture,  obliterating 
snocessively  island,  and  mountain,  and  sea. 

TIm  first  aod  the  best  article  in  JBlackwootPs  is  ona  on  Swift, 
n  which  the  writer  occnpies  himself  cbiefiy  with  discasaing 
Swift’s  relations  with  Stella  and  Vanessa,  and  the  evidence  for 
bis  marriage  with  Stella.  He  proves,  by  an  elaborate  and 
oonvincing  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  who  professed  to 
have  knowledge  of  a  secret  marriage — Lord  Orrery,  Dr. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  Mrs.  Hearn — that  their  testimony 
is  unworthy  of  credit.  We  cannot  say  that  the  arguments  are 
thoroughly  conclumve,  but  at  least  they  show  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  that  Swift  was  married  to  Stella.  There  is  not 
evidence  enou^  to  satisfy  a  court  of  law  in  a  case  of  disputed 
inheritance.  The  truth  is,  it  cannot  be  proved  conclusively 
either  way,  and  the  question  is  not  in  itself  of  much  value, 
except  as  an  exercise  in  the  weighing  of  evidence.  So  far  as 
it  concerns  Swift’s  character,  the  fair  presumption  is  that  he 
was  not  married,  unless  something  more  can  be  adduced  than 
the  vague  hearsay  on  which  the  belief  in  his  marriage  is 
founded.  The  writer  in  Blackwood's  gives  as  his  explanation 
ef  Swift’s  celibacy  that  careful  and  long-continued  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  life  and  writings  of  Swift  has  convinced  us  that 
he  was  denied  1^  nature  any  knowledge  of  that  passion  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  domestic  affectionn.”  It  is  a  colourable 
speculation,  but  two  or  three  other  hypotheses  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  which  fit  in  equally  well  with  the  facts. 

Blackwoods^  the  Comhillf  MacmiUati'Sf  Belgravia^  contain 
articles  on  Macaulay,  all  more  or  less  valuable.  The  freshest 
of  them  are  Mr.  Morison’s  in  Macmillan's  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen’s  in  the  Comhill.  In  both  of  these  there  is  a  reference, 
partly  open  partly  tacit,  to  Mr.  John  Morley’s  article  in  the 
last  Fortnightly.  They  represent  the  reaction  against  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  view  ol  Macaulay’s  abilities  and  his  style, 
and  their  writers  give  us  the  impression  that  they  would  like  to 
call  Mr.  Morley  a  “  prig  ”  for  his  opinions  if  the  courtesies  of 
modem  writing  would  permit.  In  all  the  criticisms  which  Mr. 
Treveiyan’s  biography  has  called  forth,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
with  comparatively  small  exceptions,  all  the  writers,  that  is  to 
say,  all  writers  of  fairly  competent  faculty,  praise  and  blame 
very  much  the  same  features  in  Macaulay,  but  praise  and 
blame  in  different  proportions.  Praise  is  in  the  foreground  in 
one  article,  in  the  background  in  another.  What  offends  one 
critic  implacably,  anotner  can  treat  with  indifference,  even 
though  his  judgment  admits  it  to  be  a  fault.  Of  course 
there  are  also  faults  which  are  excessively  irritating  to  one 
critic  and  which  another  does  not  see  at  all.  Thus  Mr. 
Morisop  reviews  Macaulay’s  essay  ou  Temple,  and  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  wide  range  of  facts  and  pictures  through 
which  it  conducts  us  with  such  sweeping  ease  and  wid^ 
seeing  elevation ;  but  he  takes  no  note  of  the  exasperating 
shallowness  of  Macaulay’s  estimate  of  Temple,  or  the  gross 
ignorance  of  his  references  to  Switt.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be 
lifted  up  into  the  air  and  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  in  a  moment,  that  we  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  our  conductor  has  never  been  at  the  trouble  to  enter  and 
ImowB  nothing  whatever  about  the  secrets  of  the  human 
interior.  Again,  Mr.  Stephen  claims  for  ^lacaulay  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  because  he  had  a  thirst  for  vivid  and  distinct 
^a^s.  No  doubt  Macaulay  had  a  kind  of  imagination,  but 
Mr.  Stephen  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  total  absence  of  anything 
uke  artistic  imagination  in  Macaulay.  He  can  imagine  the 
details  of  a  room,  or  a  street,  or  a  nublic  meeting,  but  the 
details  are  not  built  up  under  the  influence  of  any  dominant 
sentiment;  they  are  piled  together  by  sheer  force  of  memory. 
Mr.  Stephen  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  Macaulay’s  favourite 
walks  ot  intellectual  effort  were  pre-eminently  healthy.  No 
doubt  they  are,  but  that  is  because  they  are,  if  not  easy,  at 


least  less  troublesome,  less  subject  to  vexatious  difficulties,  than 
some  other  walks  of  intellectual  effort.  Artistic  cres^ion  and 
imaginative  realisation  of  character  were  the  two  points  in  which 
Macaulay  most  conspicuously  fell  short,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
counted  among  the  healthy  occupations,  because,  if  the  work¬ 
man  has  a  high  standard,  he  may  often  have  to  struggle  long 
towards  it  without  any  inspiriting  sense  of  progress. 

Fraser's  opens  with  a  stirring  article  on  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  good  number  altogether ;  containing,  among  other 
articles,  a  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  one  on  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Children’s  Act,  by  Mr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor 
reviews  the  course  of  legislation  with  regard  to  labour,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  holding  that  labour  in  the  fields  should 
not  be  placed  under  the  same  department  as  labour  in  factories. 

We  have  before  us  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  numhew  of 
the  Art  Monthly  Bevieic,  the  first  number  of  which  we  noticed 
on  its  appearance  some  little  time  ago.  These  numbers  have 
certainly  Kept  up  the  promise  held  out  at  first,  and  may  he 
said  to  have  decidedly  improved  in  many  particulars.  Among 
the  illustrations  to  the  Eebruary  number  may  be  mentioned  a 
Magdalen’s  head,  by  Cave  Thomas,  and  “  Fot  Crowns  of 
Victory,”  by  Alfred  Ward,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
gracefnl  sonnet,  which  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  interest 
of  the  number.  The  number  for  March  contains  photographs 
of  **  Spring,”  by  Kudolf  Blind,  which  deserve  much  praise,* 
and  studies  of  women’s  heads,  by  C.  F.  Murray,  which  possess 
considerable  merit.  The  April  number  is,  however,  the  most 
important  that  has  yet  been  issued.  The  number  of  pages  has 
been  increased,  and  among  the  contents  are  a  very  good  article 
on  the  Royal  Academy  and  one  on  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  William  Blake  at  the  Burlington  Club.  The  latter  articte 
is  a  very  fair  one,  but  we  must  object  to  describing  Blake’s 
roiritual  forms  of  Pitt  and  Nelson  as  “  wildly  ^  execrable.” 
The  same  number  also  contains  very  good  criticisms  on  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  and  the  French  Gallery, 
by  Mr.  John  Forbes-Robertson,  and  the  Notes  on  Foreign  Ait 
and  on  the  Industrial  and  Decorative  Arts  are  very  good.  The 
most  important  illustration  of  the  April  number  is  a  photograph 
of  the  statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  of  Alonzo  Cano,  from 
the  reproduction  of  Z.  ^Vsturi. 
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NEW  ART  GALLERY. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  has  now  completed  the  details  of  his 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  art  galley  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture.  At  a  time  when 
the  friends  of  the  Academy  are  once  more  alleging  the  wimt  of 
space  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  defects  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  the  construction  of  a  gallery  with  accommodation  equal 
to  about  half  of  that  now  afforded  at  Burlington  House  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  very  interesting  event  in  the  art  world.  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  affects  no  sort  of  rivalry  with  the  Royal  Academy;  on 
the  contrary,  he  looks  for  the  support  of  several  of  the  more 
distinguished  Royal  Academicians,  and  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Watts,  Mr.*  Millsis,  and  Mr.  Poynter  are  among  the 
number  of  those  who  have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  the 
exhibitions  that  will  be  opened  under  his  control.  Nor  will  the 
owner  of  the  new  gallery  make  any  attempt  to  discharge  the 
duty  that  properly  Xiongs  to  the  national  institution,  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  full  and  exhaustive  exhibition  of  every  phase  of 
English  art.  The  authorities  at  Burlington  House  cannot  be 
relieved  of  their  responsibilities  by  any  private  enterprise,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  the  existing  relations  of 
the  Academy  with  the  higher  kinds  of  painting,  offer  a  specially 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  thi^ 
shall  be  regulated  according  to  a  standard  of  taste  that  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  popular.  The  Academicians  do  not  yet  realise 
the  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  well  ascertained  among  those  who 
deeply  interest  themselves  in  the  matter,  that  tne  painters 
towards  whom  the  art  public  look  with  the  greatest  curiosity 
and  expectation  are  neither  decorated  with  official  titles,  nor 
are  they  eager  for  academic  distinction.  By  a  mischance  that 
need  cause  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  past 
history  of  the  institution,  the  Royal  Academy  has  permitted 
the  most  remarkable  developments  of  modern  painting  and 
sculpture  to  escape  its  influence  and  its  patronage,  and  it  now 
happens  that  one  or  two  names  that  are  constantly  on  the  lips 
of  tnose  who  care  for  what  is  highest  in  art  are  never  to 
found  in  the  Academy  catalogue.  It  will  be  a  special  feature 
of  the  scheme  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  to  bring 
some  of  these  artists  more  fully  and  fairly  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Bume  Jones,  and,  we  believe,  Mr.  Rossetti,  have  consented 
to  contribute  to  the  exhibition,  and  to  these  names  we  may  add 
those  of  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  and  M.  Legros. 

We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  particulars 
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ia  regard  to  the  conatruction  and  proposed  arrangement  of  this 
new  gallery.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  abutting 
on  Bond  Street,  which  Sir  Coutts  Lincuay  has  leased  from  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  and  will  be  called  the  Qrosvenor  Gallery. 
The  central  space  will  be  distributed  in  one  large  and  two 
smaller  rooms,  the  first  110  feet  by  35  feet,  the  second  each  40 
feet  b^r  29  feet  On  the  same  leTel,  and  reached  by  a  corridor 
that  will  itself  be  available  for  the  exhibition  of  designs,  there 
will  be  another  large  room  61  feet  by  27  feet,  and  the  building 
will  contain,  besides  a  smaller  apartment,  30  feet  by  20  feet, 
an  entrance-hall  of  the  seme  dimensions.  These  galleries,  which 
are  to  be  constructed  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Sams,  are  to  be  lighted  accor(ung  to  the  system  adopted  in  the 
International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing^n.  They  will  run 
north  and  south,  by  which  arrangement  an  even  distribution  of 
light  is  secured,  and  they  will  be  supplied  with  a  constant  flow 
of  fresh  air  mointmned  by  steam  apparatus.  The  exhibitions 
to  be  held  in  them  will  be  annual,  opening  about  April  15  in 
each  year,  and  remaining  open  during  a  period  of  about  twelve 
weeks.  The  works  exlubited  will  consist  of  paintings  in  oil 
and  water-colour  and  sculpture,  and  the  contnbutors  will  be 
both  British  and  foreign.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
exhibition  is  to  be  managed  presents  some  pomts  of  novelty. 
The  owner  of  the  Gallery,  through  his  secretary,  will  issue 
invitations  to  the  intending  exhibitors  for  the  ensuing  season, 
and  those  who  accept  the  invitation  will  be  requested  to  make 
early  arrangements  with  the  secretary  as  to  the  size  and 
number  of  tneir  works,  for  which  a  space  will  then  be  marked 
out  on  the  wall-plan  of  the  galleries,  and  apportioned  for  their 
use.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  artists  will  be  spared 
some  of  the  mortification  inseparable  from  the  systems  at 
present  in  use.  Another  important  element  in  the  scheme 
concerns  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  the  works  exhibited. 
There  will  be  no  crowding  and  no  hanging  out  of  sight,  and  every 
picture  admitted  for  exlubition  will  be  consider^  to  deserve 
equally  with  its  fellows  all  possible  advantages  of  light,  space, 
and  isolation  from  discordant  surroundinga  To  secure  this 
the  more  completely  the  galleries  will  be  furnished  in  a  manner 
to  give  to  wor^  of  art  their  full  value,  and  the  walls  will  be 
hung  with  silks  and  reps.  The  owner  hopes  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  council  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  but 
he  will  accept  for  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  disposal  of  works  sent  for  exhibition. 


MUSIC. 


Wagner’s  “tannhauser”  at  the  royal  Italian  opera. 

[Second  Hotice.^ 

Our  expectation  of  the  successful  rendering  of  Wagner’s 
opera  was  not  very  high-strung ;  we  therefore  had  not  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  serious  disappointment  on  finding  that  full  justice 
had  not  been  done  to  the  composer’s  intention.  Mechanically, 
the  performance  was  even  considerably  better  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  particularly  the  services  of  the  chorus  were 
rendered  in  a  manner  truly  heroical.  Considering  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  body  have  to  sing  in 
six  different  operas  every  week — not  to  speak  of  rehearsals. 
Floral  Hall  concerts,  and  morning  performances  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace — it  is  indeed  astonishing  how  they  had  found  leisure 

as  well  as  they  had 
choral  ensembles  were 
at  least  no  positive 
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to  study  Wagner’s  difficult  music 
done.  \Ve  do  not  say  that  the 
erfect,  or  nearly  so,  but  there  was 


l^reakdown,  and  certainly  no  approach  to  that  chaos  of 
dissonance  which  we  witnessed  in  Lohengrin  last  season.  It  is 
true  that  in  Tannhatiser  the  ensembles  are  not  nearly  as 
complicated  as  in  the  later  opera ;  still  there  are  difficulties 
sufficient  to  startle  both  conductor  and  performers  used  to  the 
ordinary  range  of  Italian  operas.  As  regards  mere  accuracy, 
Signor  Vianesi  ia  therefore  deserving  of  all  praise ;  but  very 
dinbrent  must  be  our  verdict  if  the  higher  aims  of  congenial 
interpretation  are  to  be  considered.  Signor  Vianesi  evidently 
had  mastered  the  printed  notes  of  the  score,  but  the  spirit,  the 
romantic  quintessence  of  the  music,  had  escaped  him.  Perhaps 
his  fault  is  more  national  than  individual.  Wagner’s  concep¬ 
tions  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  German  medi- 
aevalism  that  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinarily  keen^ perception 
in  a  foreigner  to  grasp  their  deeper  meaning.  A  conductor  of 
his  operas  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a  poet  of  deep  insight  fmd 
refined  taste,  and  that  Signor  Vianesi  is  most  emphatically  not. 
The  consequence,  unfortunately,  is  that  a  performance  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  manner  indicated  loses  those  qualities  of  dramatic 
vigour  and  lyrical  tenderness  which  form  the  chief  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Wagner’s  stylo.  The  excellence  of  individual  performers 
can  never  restore  a  harmonious  impression  of  the  wh(de.  The 
word  excellence”  can  in  the  present  case  be  applied  to  one  artist 
only.  Mile.  Albani,  who  took  the  part  of  the  neroine  Elizabeth. 
Her  jubilant  song  on  entering  the  Festive  Hall  in  the  second  | 


act,  and  her  part  in  the  ensuing  duet  with  Tannhauser, 
were  delivered  in  a  masterly  style,  and  throughout  her 
conception  of  the  character  was  both  artistic  and  sym- 

Eathetic.  The  part  of  Venus,  much  less  grateful  than  that  of 
er  sainted  rival,  was  taken  by  Mile.  D'Angeri.  Dramatically 
speakmg,  she  is  in  the  unpleasant  situation  of  a  woman  whose 
auction  is  slighted,  and  the  music  allotted  to  her  cmitoins, 
with  much  that  is  sweet  and  alluring,  a  strong  admixture  of 
what  the  Scotch  call  ^‘uncanny.”  Considering  these  difficulties. 
Mile.  D’Angeri  acquitted  herself  of  her  task  not  without 
credit,  both  vocally  and  dramatically.  Her  intonation  was 
pure,  and  her  acting  not  without  grace.  Both  her  task  and 
that  of  Mile.  Albani  were  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  little 
support  which  they  received  from  the  partner  of  their  loves. 
The  part  of  Tannnauser  is  a  psychological  problem  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  He  is  made  up  of  contrasts  and  counter- 
currents  of  emotion.  In  the  scene  with  Venus  we  see  him 
Enraptured  with  the  charms  of  the  goddess,  yet  deter¬ 
mine  to  abandon  her  for  a  higher  ideal  of  his  soul.  But  when 
he  has  returned  to  Elizabeth,  and  is  assured  of  her  chaste  iffiFbo- 
■  tion,  the  reaction  of  his  sensual  nature  sets  in.  In  her 
presence  he  breaks  forth  into  dithyrambic  praise  of  Venns, 
wounded  pride  acting  as  an  additional  incentive.  Tbasame 
alternation  of  pure  aspiration  and  sensual  relapse  we  again 
perceive  in  the  last  act.  Signor  Carpi  wholly  failed  to  grasp 
the  intellectual  bearing  of  his  port.  Take,  for  instanoe,  the 
Venus  song  in  the  first  act,  thrice  repeated  in  ascending  keys. 
It  ought  to  be  an  outburst  of  wildest  passion  bordering  on 
despair.  Signor  0(urpi  made  of  it  an  ordinary  love  ditty,  such 
as  amorous  tenors  are  wont  to  chant.  The  same  want  of 
dramatic  perception  was  observable  in  the  scene  of  the  prize 
singing.  Here  the  gradual  awakening  of  Tannhauser’s  passion  is 
illustrated  by  Wagner’s  music  in  a  masterly  style,  but  here  again 
Signor  Carpi  did  not  succeed  in  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  character  or  the  situation.  As  a  mere  piece  of  singing. 
Signor  Carpi’s  performance  was,  however,  not  without  merit. 
He  has  a  fine  powerful  voice,  and  knows  how  to  manage  it 
The  part  next  in  importance  to  his  is  that  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  the  pious  minnesinger  and  lover  of  Elizabeth. 
M.  Maurel’s  fine  baritone  showed  to  great  advantage  in 
the  beautiful  cantabile  of  the  finale  of  the  first  act  Bfis 
two  songs  in  the  second  act,  and  his  address  to  the  evening 
star  in  the  last,  were  also  delivered  with  much  effect,  but  his 
acting  throughout  was  wanting  in  dignity  and  character.  The 
remaining  minnesingers  were  represent^  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  worthy  of  the  most  e^ensive,  if  not  the  first,  operatic 
establishment  in  the  world.  The  scorn  with  which  Tannhausw 
treats  the  taunts  of  his  colleagues  was  fully  accounted  for. 
Signor  Capponi,  the  Landgrave,  was  a  worthy  representative 
of  that  somewhat  formal  part.  On  the  second  night  of  per¬ 
formance  (last  Monday)  he  laboured  under  a  severe  cold,  which 
seemed  to  affect  his  memory  no  less  than  his  voice.  We  must 
not  omit  to  say  a  word  of  warmest  praise  for  Mile.  Cottino, 
who  sang  the  small  but  very  pretty  and  exceedingly  difficult 
part  of  the  shepherd-boy  to  perfection.  Her  parting  exclama¬ 
tion  to  the  pilgrims,  a  stumbling-block  to  most  of  the  singers 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  part,  she  delivered  boldly  and  accu¬ 
rately.  It  ought  also  to  ne  mentioned  in  her  favour,  that  not 
once  did  she  forget  to  bring  the  shepherd’s  pipe  to  her  lips 
whenever  that  instrument  is  played  behind  the  scenes,  a  small 
point,  but  almost  invariably  sinned  against  with  the  most 
ludicrous  effect  as  may  be  imagined. 

Coming  now  to  the  mise-enrschiej  a  most  important  point  in 
Wagner’s  operas,  we  must  confess  that  it  was  by  no  means 
worthy  of  tne  traditional  excellence  of  Covent  Garden.  The 
Venusberg  scenery  was  particularly  deficient  in  taste.  We  have 
indicated  in  our  first  notice  the  great  poetic  effect  derived  from 
the  sudden  contrast  between  the  close  scented  atmosphere  of 
the  abode  of  the  goddess  and  the  spring  landscape  to  which 
Tannhauser  is  suddenly  transferred.  But  instead  of  a  grotto 
in  a  mountain  we  see  at  Covent  Garden  an  Italian  laodMape, 
with  an  open  view  of  lake  and  mountain  in  the  distance,  and  a 
slight  attempt  at  Ionic  columns  in  the  foreground,  near 
which  the  goddess  is  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  the  style  of  the  first 
French  Empire.  It  is  true  that  before  the  end  of  the  scene 
this  background  is  hidden  by  a  curtain  ;  but  the  withdrawing  of 
this,  together  with  the  suddendisappearance  of  goddess  and  couch 
behind  the  side-scenes,  could  hardly  be  called  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  composer’s  idea ;  neither  was  the  elaborate  Roup¬ 
ing  of  antique  bacchantes  prescribed  by  the  score  well  supplied  by 
the  usual  array  of  young  ladies  in  rose-coloured  petticoats.  The 
costumes  also  of  the  singers  and  lordly  guests  in  the  second  act 
were  by  no  means  archaeologically  correct  or  harmonious  in 
colour.  The  mountainous  landerape  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act,  with  Castle  Wartburg  in  the  distance,  was,  however,  well 
designed,  and  recalled  to  some  degree  the  character  of  the 
Thuringian  forest.  To  sum  up,  our  veri^t  as  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Tarmhatuer  as  a  whole  is  very  similar  to  what  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Lohengrin — that  is,  far  from  perfect,  but  not 
without  good  points,  and  at  any  rate  better  than  none. 
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MoliSre  were  the  characteristic  creations  of  the  age  in  which 
they  appeared,  were,  in  fact,  according  to  one  of  M.  Flaubert’s 
characters,  precursors  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  such 
a  school  as  this,  belonging  so  eminently  to  the  age,  and  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  age,  in  which  it  has  arisen,  is  to  be  found 
so  carefully  delineated  as  to  form  an  artistic  whole,  even  if  of 
no  very  high  degree,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  public  should 
encourage  its  representatives  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  result  they  have  obtained.  The  nroduction, 
therefore,  of  Owrs,  on  Saturday  night  last,  was  probably  regarded 
with  delight  by  many,  and  with  pleasure  by  all  to  whom  the 
observation  of  good  acting  is  a  hign  artistic  enioyment. 

OurSy  however,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Robertson’s  comedies,  and  though  affording  considerable  capa¬ 
city  for  dramatic  expression,  does  so  in  a  far  less  degree  than 
many  others  of  his  works.  The  almost  hopeless  impossibility 
of  the  final  act,  in  which  eveiy  person  connected  with  the  play 
turns  up  in  a  hut  in  the  Cfrimea,  is  very  great,  and  gives  a 
clumsiness  and  incompleteness  of  eflPect  to  the  comedy.  The  play 
contains  many  other  faults,  but  the  admirable  way  in  which  it 
was  acted  on  Saturday  made  these  faults  less  noticeable.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  reproduction  was  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  the  heroine  Blanche  Haye,  to  which 
part,  as  to  every  other  which  she  has  undertaken,  she  gives  the 
charm  which  the  power  of  high  artistic  expression  approaching 


SIONOB  ROSSI. 

Signor  Rossi  has  sent  a  veir  clever  letter  to  the  new^apers, 
written  in  excellent  English,  in  defence  of  his  acting,  an 
apologia  pro  arte  md.  His  apology  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
defending  himself  is  curious.  He  (|uite  admits  that  an  actor  is 
bound  to  accept  in  silence  the  verdict  of  his  critics  as  long  as 
they  confine  tnemselves  to  his  technical  merits,  but  when  they 
attack  his  personal  character,  and  say  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  Shakespeare,  then  he  considers  it  his  dut^  to  , undeceive 
them  and  vindicate  himself.  Signor  Rossi’s  apology  was  quite 
unnecessary  ;  an  actor  is  quite  right  to  enter  the  lists  against 
his  critics  whenever  he  sees  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with 
effect.  His  letter  is  quite  clever  enough  to  be  its  own  justifica¬ 
tion.  If  it  does  not  prove  absolutely  that  he  understands 
Shakespeare,  it  at  least  proves  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  as 
anybody  else  to  believe  that  he  does.  His  remarks  about  the 
combat  in  Hamlet’s  nature  between  the  reflective  and  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  and  the  active  principle  are  'eminently  judicious. 
His  nypotbesis  of  a  lymphatic  disposition  at  war  with  a 
sanguine  and  nervous  temperament  proceeds  rather  too  much 
on jphrenologico-psychological  theories  for  our  taste,  but  it  is  a 
sumciently  luminous  way  of  stating  the  case.  What  Signor 
Rossi  has  not  quite  explained  is  the  difi'erence  between  bis  first 
representation  of  Hamlet  and  his  second.  We  did  not  see  bis 
third,  but  we  are  assured  by  reliable  authority  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either.  Signor  Rossi  must  excuse  his  critics  for  mis¬ 
taking  hisconception  if  he  makes  thePrince  behave  so  differently 
on  different  occasions.  The  nervous  temperament  seemed  to  have 
the  upper  hand  the  first  night,  and  the  lymphatic  disposition  the 
secona  night,  and  from  all  that  we  hear  there  was  a  tolerably 
even  balance  between  the  two  on  the  third  night.  However,  we 
need  not  dispute  with  Signor  Rossi  about  his  conception.  He 
knows  best  whether  or  not  be  intended  Hamlet  to  appear  mad 
all  through.  His  Hamlet  of  the  first  night  certainly  did  look 
at  least  incipiently  mad,  but  that  mav  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  cold  from  which  unfortunately  Signor  Rossi  was  suffering. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  actor  fails  with  Hamlet  and  succeeds 
with  Macbeth ;  the  reverse  is  more  often  the  case.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  Signor  Rossi’s  Hamlet,  his  Macbeth 
was  a  striking  success.  He  was  very  quiet  in  the  earlier  scenes. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  passed  for  a  robust  soldier  of  lymphatic 
disposition  but  for  a  certain  moody  look  about  the  eye  and  brow, 
the  look  of  a  man  bent  on  an  enterprise  about  which  his  mind 
was  not  wholly  at  rest.  It  was  not  till  he  was  actually  on  his 
way  to  the  King’s  chamber  to  execute  the  bloody  business  that 
his  moral  courage  gave  way.  That  it  was  moral  fear  and  not 
physical  fear  that  warred  with  his  murderous  intent,  the  actor 
indicated  as  finely  and  unmistakably  as,  we  should  think,  is 
possible  for  bodily  organs.  His  remorse  was  terrible  without 
being  physically  repulsive  and  abject.  A  strong  will  was  evi¬ 
dently  fighting  against  it  all  through.  The  banquet  scene,  in 
which  by  fierce  effort  Macbeth  tries  to  shake  ofi'  his  burden  and 
rise  above  it,  was  full  of  fine  passages.  He  was  not  so  convul¬ 
sively  jocund,”  his  forced  hilarity  did  not  rise  so  high,  as  the 
text  seems  to  warrant,  but  the  wnole  scene  was  very  power¬ 
fully  acted,  and  pointed  at  every  other  turn  in  the  quick 
fluctuations  of  passion  with  very  subtle  and  original  concep¬ 
tions.  We  could  wish  that  we  had  space  to  analyse  the  per¬ 
formance  more  minutely. 

The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Signora  Pareti  was  much  applauded. 
It  was  effective  enough,  but  not  particularly  original.  There 
is  room  on  the  stage  for  a  new  rendering  of  Lady  Macbeth. 


closely  to  artistic  perfection  alone  can  confer.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  second  scene,  where  the  various 
conflicting  emotions  which  possess  the  heroine  were  admirably 
rendered,  and  in  her  action  in  the  last  scene,  which  only  tha 
highest  merit  could,  and  in  this  case  did,  save  from  being  more 
than  uninteresting.  Miss  Terry  has  been  accused  of  tnring  to 
put  more  into  the  part  of  Blanche  Haye  than  it  wiU  bear. 
No  doubt  in  her  hands  it  is  less  colourless  and  insipid,  less  of 
a  mere  ** feeder”  to  the  other  parts,  than  the  dramatist 
contemplated.  This  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  but  we 
think  Miss  Terry  has  thereby  improved  the  general  effect  of 
the  play.  The  additional  seriousness  thus  thrown  into  it 
balances  and  brightens  by  contrast  the  gay  levity  of  Mary 
Netley,  the  comic  heroine,  to  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  does  such 
ample  justice.  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  exquisite  sense  of  fun  and 
power  of  conveying  it  to  others  seems  to  be  still,  if  possible,  on 
the  increase.  In  Ours  she  has  admirable  opportunities.  From 
flrst  to  last  her  acting  is  irresistibly  amusing,  without  degene¬ 
rating  into  extravagance  even  when  the  impossibility  of  th& 
situation  in  the  last  scene  would  seem  to  excuse  if  not  to 
demand  it.  This  cannot  be  so  strictly  said  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
who  hardly  seems  to  be  sufficiently  content  with  his  skill — 
seems,  in  fact,  and  especially  in  the  last  scene,  to  be  striving  to 
surpass  himself,  to  demand  more  from  his  abilities  than  is 
necessary  for  his  finished  impersonation  of  Hugh  ChalcoL 
The  rest  of  the  parts  are  well  represented,  and  the  scenic  effects 
of  falling  leaves  in  the  first  scene^  autumn,  and  of  drifting  snow 
in  the  last  scene,  winter,  are  earned  as  near  to  the  extreme  of 
realism  as  may  safely  be  attempted. 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES, 


**  Speak  out !  ”  is  an  exclamation  which^is  beginning  to  be 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  almost  as  often  as  **  hear, 
hear,”  or  **  divide,  divide.”  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  necessary  and 
reasonable  protest  against  the  habit,  which  is  becoming  every 
day  more  common,  of  speaking  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible  except  to  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
speaker.  The  House  of  Commons  has  long  been  degenerating 
as  a  school  of  oratory,  but  it  lately  threatens  ;to  become  a  de¬ 
bating  society  in  which  the  discussion  is  conducted  in  more  or 
less  awkward  pantomime.  There  seems  now  to  be  really  but 
few  members  of  the  House,  comparatively,  who  take  any 
trouble  to  make  themselves  heard,  or  seem  to  remember  that 
the  object  of  a  speech  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a 
prayer.  Defective  delivery  is  iu  itself  bad  enough,  but  how¬ 
ever  defective  a  man’s  delivery  may  be  he  might  at  least  make 
use  of  his  voice.  It  is  rather  absurd  to  see  a  portly  middle- 
aged  English  gentleman,  with  an  expanse  of  chest  that  suggests 
infinite  power  of  lungs,  stand  up  and  make  demonstrations  for 
half-an-hour  as  if  he  were  delivering  a  speech,  the  supposed 
audience  catching  no  more  of  the  sounds  he  utters  than 
might  resemble  the  occasional  twitter  of  a  grasshopper.  Some 
impatient  reformers  seem  to  have  set  themselves  lately  to 
inrist  on  members  speaking  out  or  sitting  down,  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  persevere  and  succeed  in  their  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  improving  the  average  power  of  utterance  in  the 
House. 


“  OURS  AT  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  S. 

The  great  popularity  and  success  of  Robertson’s  comedies, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic  triumphs  of  the 
present  day,  is  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  the  particular 
school  of  acting  that  they  created,  and  which  has  since  so 
admirably  upheld  the  principles  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
company  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  have  long  been  the 
recognised,  and  indeed  the  only,  exponents  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  Caste,  School,  Society,  and  the  other  comedies  of  this 
cIms,  the  genre  paintings  of  dramatic  art.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  is  chiefly  regarded  as  the 
theatre  of  Robertson’s  comedies,  and  that  any  other  piece,  no 
matter  how  great  its  intrinsic  worth,  or  how  carefully  studied 
its  production,  is  looked  upon  merely  as  an  intrusion,  or  at  best 
but  as  an  interlude,  after  which  what  has  been  not  unfairly 
called  the  “  teacup-and-saucer  ”  drama  may  be  resumed.  This 
strongly-marked  feeling  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  very  legitimate 
and  reasonable.  The  ^‘teacup-and-saucer”  school  of  art, 
though  not  necessarily,  nor  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  high  one, 
is  in  its  own  way  as  distinct  a  production  of  the  creative  force 
of  the  present  age  as  were  tne  mystery  and  miracle  plays  of 
tht  period  of  great  religious  supremacy,  or  as  the  comedies  of 
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The  sudden  and  melancholy  death  'of  Mr,  Joseph  Philip 
Ronayne,  M.P.  for  Cork  City,  be  deeply  regretted  by  many 
friends  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  somewhat  extreme 
political  views.  Mr.  Ronayne  but  seldom  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  made  no  attempt  to  succeed  there,  but  he 
was  well  known  in  private  life  as  one  of  the  wittiest  Irishmen 
inside  or  out  of  the  pages  of  Lever  or  Lover,  His  conver¬ 
sation  might  have  helped  many  listeners  to  form  some  idea  of 
that  sort  of  wit  and  humour  which,  we  are  told,  used  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Curran,  but  of  which  in  our  time  we  have  little 
evidence.  Odd  conceits,  humorous  sayings,  bright  sparkles  of 
wit,  and  fanciful  puns,  seemed  to  come  from  Mr.  Ronayne  as 
naturally  as  the  remarks  about  the  weather  or  the  fashions 
from  anybody  else.  Great  part  of  Mr.  Ronayne’s  early  life 
was  spent  in  California  and  Nevada ;  he  was^by  profession  an 
engineer,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  construct  railways  and 
waterworks  in  the  land  of  Bret  Harte.  He  often  looked  back 
with  half-humorous  regret  to  his  early  Californian  days. 
Mr.  Ronayne  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  California,  and 
had  the  reputation  in  Ireland  of  having  spent  no  small  portion 
of  it  in  liberal  but  unostentatious  benevolence. 

Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  said,  was  stimulated  to  make  his  very 
humble  apology,  which  we  commented  upon  last  week,  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Hartington,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  act  with  Mr.  Lowe  any  longer  unless  an  ample 
expression  of  regret  were  made  for  the  error  he  had  committed. 
Mr.  Bright,  also,  it  is  said,  strongly  insisted  upon  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  apology.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  felt 
the  propriety  of  making  the  apology  in  any  case ;  but  it  is,  we 
believe,  certain  that  it  was  insist^  on  by  the  leader  of  his 
party. 

The  Reform  Club  have  introduced  a  change,  or  rather  made 
an  addition,  to  their  method  of  election.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  with  power  to  elect  ten  members  annually,  by 
unanimous  vote,  irrespective  of  the  order  of  their  proposal. 
The  old  system  of  election  also  remains  in  force. 

It  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Russell  family  have  interfered 
to  suppress  the  publication  of  the  late  Lord  Amberley’s  work 
on  Natural  Religion.  We  understand  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  rumour. 

A  very  rare  old  book  has  just  been  the  cause  of  a  law-suit  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  book,  which  is  known  as  the 
*  Bay  Psalm  Book,*  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  New  England, 
in  1640,  and  is  described  by  Thomas,  in  his  ^History  of 
Printing  in  America,*  as  being  'Hhe  first  book  printed  in 
this  country.**  The  book  was  in  the  Old  South  Library  for 
many  years,  but  was  given  in  1860,  by  the  custodians  of  the 
library,  to  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtlefif,  a  well-known  antiquarian,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  some  other  works.  Dr.  Shurtleff,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  Mayor  of  Boston,  had  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  book 
issued,  and,  on  his  death  in  1874,  the  custodians  of  the  library, 
regretting  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  book,  instituted  legal 
proceedings  for  its  recovery,  in  which,  however,  they  have 
failed. 

New  York  papers  mention  the  death  of  Mr.  Barney  Williams, 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of  broad  Irish  comedians.  Mr. 
Williams  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  States,  and  was 
indeed  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  very  wealthiest  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a  complication  of 
maladies,  and  for  many  years,  during  the  later  part  of  his  career, 
his  broadest  humour  was  displayed  to  laughing  audiences  while 
the  actor  himself  was  suffering  incessant  pain. 

Messrs.  Hurd  and  Houghton,  of  New  York,  are  about  to 
publish  a  translation  of  Julian  Klaczko’s  important  book  upon 
Bismarck  and  Gortschokoff,  *  Two  Chancellors.’ 

C.  Lichtwerck,  of  Berlin,  is  publishing  a  valuable  collection 
of  thirty-two  photographs  of  South  American  scenery.  The 
text  accompanying  the  book  is  written  by  Louis  Rosenthal, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  in  South  America.  Of 
the  scenes  photographed,  one  is  from  Uruguay,  six  from  Chili, 
six  from  the  Argentine  Confederation,  ten  from  Peru,  three 
from  New  Grants,  and  two  from  Ecuador. 


The  New  York  N<xtum  has  come  out  vrith  an  article  on 
Charles  Baudelaire,  written  in  consequence  of  a  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  that  writer,  which  was  carried  on  in  its  pages  some 
little  time  ago.  The  article,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the 
Fleurs  de  Mal^  to  which  it  allows  some  merit,  concludes  thus: — 
**  Baudelaire  is  of  course  a  capital  text  for  a  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  the  importance  of  the  morality— or  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  in  general— of  a  work  of  art ;  for  ho  offers  a  rare 
combination  of  technical  zeal  and  pafience  and  of  vicious 
sentiment.  .  .  .  The  crudity  of  sentiment  of  the  advocates 
of  art  for  art  is  often  a  striking  example  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  called  culture  may  fail  to  dissipate  a  well- 
seated  provincialism  of  spirit.  They  talk  of  morality  as  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  infantine  heroes  and  heroines  talk  of  *  physic  ’ 
they  allude  to  its  being  put  in  and  kept  out  of  a  work  of  arty 
put  in  and  kept  out  of  one’s  appreciation  of  the  same,  as  if  it 
were  ,a  coloured  fluid  kept  in  a  big-labelled  bottle  in  some 
mysterious  intellectual  closet.  It  is  in  reality  simply  a  part  of 
the  essential  richness  of  inspiration — it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  artistic  process,  and  has  everything  to  do  with  the  artistic 
effect.  The  more  a  work  of  art  feels  it  at  its  source,  the  richer 
it  is ;  the  less  it  feels  it,  the  poorer  it  is.  .  .  .  Baudelaire 
was  not  so  far  from  being  of  this  way  of  thinking  as  some  of 
his  admirers  would  persuade  us ;  yet  we  may  say,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  grotesque  illusion.  He  tried  to 
make  fine  verses  on  ignoble  subjects,  and  in  our  opinion  he 
signally  failed.” 

People  seem  to  have  very  different  ideas  at  the  present  day 
as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  in  travel  which  justifies  the 
traveller  in  publishing  a  book  upon  the  subject.  The  other 
day  two  works  upon  Australasia  were  published,  the  authors  of 
which  had  spent,  the  one  eight,  and  the  other  twenty  years  in 
the  country  which  they  were  describing.  As  if  in  contrast 
to  such  long  periods,  we  have  lately  been  given  an  account 
of  *  Five  Weeks  in  Greece,’  and  a  still  more  curious  example 
of  this  was  given  in  a  list  of  new  publications  a  few  days 
ago,  which  announced  'Forty  Years’  Mission  Work  in  Poly¬ 
nesia  and  New  Guinea,’  and,  just  below  it,  *A  Fortnight’s 
Tour  among  the  Arabs  on  Mount  Lebanon.* 

A  good  feature  in  the  French  Salon,  which  we  should  gladly 
see  imitated,  if  it  is  practicable,  by  the  Academy,  is  the  free 
entrance  on  certain  days.  On  Thursday  week,  for  instance,  the 
galleries  were  thrown  open  without  charge,  and  filled  with  an 
intelligent-looking  and  orderly  crowd.  One  could  not  easily 
have  told  from  the  look  of  the  rooms[that  it  was  a  free  day ;  and 
such  signs  as  there  were  lay  rather  in  homeliness  of  garb  than 
in  difference  of  manner  or  apparent  artistic  cultivation.  The 
visitors  hurried  with  indifference  past  the  superb  cartoons  by 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  the  vestibule,  and  did  not  linger 
before  the  noble  sculptures  of  M.  Dubois,  but  so  they  do  on 
other  days.  Groups  were  formed  in  front  of  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  pictures,  mostly  pictures  of  simple  interest — a 
wedding  procession,  the  exhibition  of  a  tiger-tamer,  a  parlia¬ 
ment  of  domestic  pets,  fa  girl  with  a  canary  on  her  finger,  a 
mother  looking  at  her  child  in  a  cradle.  The  bulk  of  people 
will  always  look  at  pictures  that  come  home  to  them,  whether 
they  pay  for  the  privilege  or  not.  The  value  tof  these  free 
days  is  that  they  diffuse  the  feeling  for  art  through  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  not  only  adds  to  the  general  resources  for  en¬ 
joyment,  but  indirectly  stimulates  the  artist. 

All  admirers  of  British  stamina  have  read  with  pleasure  the 
result  of  the  twenty-four  hours’  walking-match  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall.  Three  men  have  beaten  Weston’s  distance  of  109 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Vaughan  accomplished  the 
unprecedented  distance  of  120  miles,  Howse  more  than  116, 
and  Crossland  more  than  113.  The  British  lion  is  not  yet  dead ; 
he  is  still  proud  of  his  muscles,  and  with  good  reason. 

Some  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  Court  circles  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ex-King  of  Hanover  is  to  be 
described  during  bis  stay  in  this  country.  His  Majesty,  it 
seems,  dislikes  to  hear  himself  styled  in  newspapers  as  the  ex- 
King,  and  on  the  other  band  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
him  formally  as  the  King  of  Hanover,  seeing  that  there  is  now 
no  such  kingdom.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  compromise 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  described  as  King  George  of 
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HanoTer.  We  would  think  that  the  wisest  and  most  appro¬ 
priate  waj  of  gretting  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  present  time 
would  be  to  give  him  the  title  of  Emperor,  localising  it  in  this 
country,  and  mdaining  that  it  is  to  be  used  **  as  often  as  con- 
Teniently  may  be,*’  in  all  documents  which  do  not  take  effect 
outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  of  the  Empress  of  Germany,  now  in  this  country,  that 
an  amusing  anecdote  is  told  by  Varnhagen  ron  Ease.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  complaining  on  one  occasion  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  diplomatist  of  the  comparatively  email* influence  of 
women  in  polHice,  and  her  own  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
direct  the  political  movements  of  her  country  exactly  as  she 
demed  to  do.  ^  Something  could  be  done  by  me,”  she  is  said 
to  have  stud,  if  I  wore  that/*  and  she  touched  the  coat  of 
the  diplomatist.  **  Your  purpose  is  far  better  answered  by 
wearing  tkis/*  is  reported  to  have  been  the  answer  of  the 
statesman,  pomting  to  the  feminine  robes  of  the  Empress. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  opened  hie  new  chapel  at  Bloomsbury 
a  ffiw  days  ago.  It  has  very  much  the  same  shape  as  the  old 
one,  and  is  similarly  painted.  It  is  more  easy  of  access  than 
the  old  place ;  but  it  suffers  from  the  great  disadvantage  that 
the  noise  of  Oxford-street  sometimes  renders  the  voice  of  the 
minister  inaudible.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  sermon,  gave  a  clear 
view  of  his  general  creed,  and  explained  his  opinions  with 
reference  to  public  worship.  Private  worship,  he  explained, 
might  become  wearisome  from  its  tendency  to  become  selfish. 
In  public  worship  the  enthusiasm  of  the  congregation  bore  us 
out  of  onrselvee,  and  we  joined  in  the  homage  which  all 
humanity  had  paid  in  worship  since  men  first  began  to  give 
praise.  The  service  suffered  somewhat  from  the  noisiness  of 
the  place,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  choir ;  but  the  church 
was  very  full. 

A  scientific  expedition  into  Iceland  and  Greenland  has  been 
started  by  Denmark,  chiefly  with  regard  to  geological  inquiry. 
The  expedition  to  Greenland  has  obready  set  out  under  the 
leadership  of  M.  Stenstrup,  known  by  his  labours  in  natural 
science.  In  Iceland,  Professor  Johnstrup  will  be  the  leader ; 
he  will  set  out  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  Naval  officers 
accompany  both  expeditions.  The  new  Icelandic  volcanoes, 
Dyngynfyoll  and  Myvatns-Orafi,  will  be  the  objects  of  special 
investigation. 

New  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Olympia.  On 
the  south>«astem  side  of  the  Temple,  the  Altis  wall  has  been 
found,  which  surrounded  the  temple-grove,  and  the  tracing  of 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  topography  of  the 
whole  place.  A  great  number  of  pedestals  have  been  laid 
bare;  some  of  them  still  standing,  others  thrown  down.  From 
them,  a  rich  harvest  bf  inscriptions  is  expected.  Fragments 
of  an  Imperial  statue ;  new  fragments  of  warrior  figures,  of 
horses,  and  tripods;  and  masses  of  gilt  bronze,  have  been 
excavated.  The  soil  on  the  southern  side  is  now  being 
cleared,  where  the  colossal  remnants  of  columns  lie  as  they  I 
were  scattered  there  by  the  earthquake.  The  remnants  of  the 
ceila-wall  have  also  been  discovered,  as  well  as  the  lower  parts 
of  columns  set  up  in  the  cella.  In  the  vestibule  (pronaos)  of 
the  Temple,  the  heaps  of  rubbish  are  being  removed.  A 
splendid  marble  slab  was  dug  up  there,  on  which  |a  female 
figure,  whose  wavy  hair  is  covered  with  a  cap ;  a  nude  male, 
bearded  figure,  carrying  a  burden ;  and  a  Herakles,  with  three 
apples  in  his  hand,  are  represented.  The  figure  in  the  middle 
is  supposed  to  bo  Atlas.  In  style  and  contents,  that  sculpture 
is  considered  to  bo  of  exceeding  value  by  the  German  com¬ 
missioners.  Many  beautiful  photographs  of  the  works  found 
have  been  executed,  and  successful  casts  have  been  taken  of 
various  sculptures.  The  high-road  not  being  finished,  the 
transport  of  these  casts  will  take  place  down  the  Alpheios 
River.  Of  the  inscriptions]  discovered  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  majority  belong  to  Roman  times.  Towards  the 
end  of  May,  the  works  will  be  suspended.  Since  Spring,  the 
long-deserted  Temple  region  has  once  more  become  a  pl^e  of 
pilgrimage ;  there  having  been,  in  the  Easter-week,  from  300 
to  400  visitors  dmly. 

Ernst  von  Bandel,  the  aged  sculptor,  to  whose  unflagging 
exertions  the  erection  of  the  Hermann  monument  in  the 


Teutoburg  fcniest  ie  due,  is  going  to  Italy.  During  his  stay  in 
southern  Germany,  he  received  many  proofis  of  public  sympathy 
and  recognition.  At  present  he  resides  near  theiLake  of  Geneva, 
from  whence  he  will  go  to  Carrara,  where  a  number  of  parBy 
finished,  partly  unfinished  works  of  his  are  preserved.  He 
means  to  bring  them  back  to  Germany,  in  order  to  collect  them 
in  a  museum,  together  with  some  of  the  sculptures  of  his  son, 
Heiniieh  von  Bandel,  who  died  in  England.  The  aged  patriotic 
artist  enters,  next  week,  his  seventy-eighth  year,  but  is  of  re¬ 
markable  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  ascends  the  highest 
Swiss  mountains  with  youthful  energy.  He  is  occupied  also 
with  writing  his  memoirs. 

A  book  will  presently  appear,  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
dignitary  at  Trier,  Herr  von  Wilmowsky,  in  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  so-called  Holy  Coat  of  Trier,  or  twiica  {nconsiftilUj  the 
public  exhibition  of  which  gave  rise,  years  ago,  to  so  much 
criticism,  and  led  to  a  split  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany^ 
cannot  possibly  bo  the  garment  it  was  represented  to  be. 
Great  attempts  have  been  made  to  dissuade  the  author  from 
the  publication ;  but  he  has  resisted  all  suggestions  to  that 
effect.  It  is  said  that  he  considers  the  splendid  garment  to  be 
a  Byzantine  texture,  and  that  he  has  found,  sewn  upon  its 
inside,  a  smaller  piece  of  stuff  which  he  thinks  is  a  fragment  of 
the  real  Holy  Coat.  Criticism  has,  of  course,  long  ago  di^osed 
of  the  whole  allegation ;  but  it  is  interesting  that  a  priest, 
holding  a  considerable  position,  should  attack  the  old  supersti¬ 
tion,  at  least  in  one  of  its  details. 


The  Editor  canmot  undertake  to  return  ManuacripU, 
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POLITICS,  LITEKATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  3,562,  MAY  6, 1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Ministerial  Jiunrlc.  Italian  Reform.  Turkey  and  the  Empires. 
The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Tour.  Thomas  Aird. 

The  Emma  Mine  and  Mr.  M‘DongaIl.  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  Indian  Notes. 


The  Proclamation  at  Brentford, 


Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  Mr.  Alfred  Anstin’s  New  Poem. 
Ernest  Rietschel. 

Minor  Notices.  New  Books  smd  New  Editions. 


Art.  Music. 

Drama— French  Players  :  M.  Coqoelin. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16s.  per  annum, 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.O. 


QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  Street 

O  The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  10  to  6.  Admission 
One  Shilling.  CH.  W.  DESCHAMP8. 


French  gallery,  120  p a l l  m a l l. — 

The  'TWBNTY.THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURB8,  ttw 
contributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


TTNIVERSITY  college,  BRISTOL.— chair  OF 

CHEMISTRY.— The  Duties  of  the  above  will  oommenoe  In  Ooroua 
NEXT.  Salary,  £300  per  year,  with  a  proportion  of  Students’  Pees.  The  OounoO 
guarantee  a  total  emolument  of  £400  per  year.  A  competent  Assistant  wHI  be 
provided.  Farther  details  will  shortly  be  announced.  —  Applications,  with 
Testimonials,  Sue.,  to  be  sent  to  the  ^retary,  University  College,  Shiumoa 
Court,  Bristol. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRI^, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorongh  Education.  Careful  Training.  Pull  particulars  of  Pees,  8tndi«, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectos. 


'T'lIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851).— 

J-  SUBSCRIP'TIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wbdkudats,  at  Twe 
o’clock;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  the  saxtt 
Hour. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  aW. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Courrs  ti  Oo.,  Strand,  W.O. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 
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TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

J.  luhed  1808),  1  Old  Broml  Street,  B.C. ;  end  16  t  17  M  MaD,  B.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,600. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


pnCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  EstabUsbed  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lore  eettlements. 

Insurances  eflected  in  all  parts  ef  the  World, 

f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Secretarus 


o 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  Is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFIOBS— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  B«q. 


TBUSTKKS. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A..  FJ3.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRSCTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  {Chair ~ 
man), 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

0.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P, 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  inued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pniposal  Forms  frre  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Direotor. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navl> 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Soea  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venioe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  20  Oockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


'J’HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOXJSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbsck  Buiij)Ino  SociKTT,  29  and  39  Soothampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poseession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bikkbeok  FasEHOLD  Laud  Sooixty,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Ch^cery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  002.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  mininium  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
pnrchiued  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  doses  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  PamphUtf  with /mil  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


a-EsoxiOca-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illnstrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikle,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  0  0  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  With  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  OoUeotions,  dtiier  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  00 
to  0,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisito  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  travtf  er  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

f^OURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

EstablisLed  1801,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
recured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


JOHN  TANN’8 

K/Eiji^3sroE  sa.:fes 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 

TJERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLU8TRA- 

TTON8. — ^The  Autotype  Oompany  are  producers  of  Book  nhistratisae 
roe  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  OoWotype  ProoesMs,  eniploywl  by  the  Tnutsss  of  the 
British  Museum,  PaBloeographioal,  Nmnismatloal,  Rcqral  OeogiwpMoal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-siroilea  of  Medals  and  Goins,  Andent  M^.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketohss.  Views  and  Portndts  from  Natore,  ho.,  ho. 

For  terms  and  Speohaaens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Oompany,  16  Bathbooe 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Direotor  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawthu 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mckts.  jay  are  always  provided  witii  experienced  itisesmskefs  and  lalfUnew 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expenee  to  purohanra,  whan 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpeoiM  mourning  r^nire  the  immediate  axe- 
cation  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresees,  boaaets,  and  mflTinery, 
besides  material  at  la.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  plaoe,  all  marked  in  pla^ 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  parobased  at  the  London  Genesal  Moarnfam 
Warehouse,  in  Begmit  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  hooMhola 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  f  aadUes. 

GT  .A.  TT^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  240, 247. 249,  and  201  Regent  Street. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

IXmiTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

F  V  upwards  of  000  Medical  gmtlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  onrative  treatment  of  B[BBNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hmrtful  in  its  effects.  Is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  tbs  body, 
while  the  requisite  redstlng  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  aM 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  It  oannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  deeoriptive  circular  mny  be  had, 
and  tbe  Truss  (which  oannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  olromufsaenne 
of  the  body  two  intfims  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  tiie  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PioeadiUy,  London. 

SingleTruss,  16j.,  21a,  26a  6d.,  and  31a  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  dIWo, 
31a  6d.,  42«.,  and  02i.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  42s.  and  02s.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Pieoadtlly, 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VARI- 

Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4to.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Moe,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  poetagefree. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufactnrer,  228  Piooadilly,  London. 


rpHE 

JL  mal 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam¬ 
mation,  causing  soreness  and  drynem,  tickling  and  irritation,  indnoiog 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glyoerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glyoerine,  in  these  agreeable  oonfe^ons,  bei^  in  proxinilty  to  the 
glimds  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucldng,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  poet  8  or  10  stsunps),  and  tins.  Is.  6«f.,  labelled 
**  James  Epps  k.  Go.,  Homoeopathio  Ohemists,  48  'Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piooadilly,  London.” 


on  8UN- 

Cnmmnua, 


Prioe  Id. ;  per  post,  1^. 

fYPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  c 

DATS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TATUiR,  M.P.,  in  the  Houm  of 
on  Tueeday,  May  19, 1874.  Reviaed  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Beven,  Eruptive  Affeottoas,  Sea  or  BiUona 
Biekneas,  and  Headache,  having  peonhar  and  exoluMve  merite. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pablio  with  the  mere 
transpoeition  of  the  words  of  my  labds,  whloh  do  not  oontidn  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’e  Pyratio  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importanoe 
that  tbe  NAIOI  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUFr-OOltOITBJBD 
WRAPWimi  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependenoe  alone  oan  be 

placed.  _  _  __ 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavooring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Oaution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature 


TURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  dally.— If  AIELLI  k  CO.,  Cooks  and  Cooleo- 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  k  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


“O 


L  D 


U  C  E.— . 


ENGLAND”  SA 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wbolbhomk  I  Dkucioub  1 1  PiQUART  III  —  Manufactutud  solaly  by  the 
Prvqirtotors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  tbe  principal 
Orooers,  Dniggists,  and  Italian  Warehooaemen. 


Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— From  Mr. 

Thresh,  Chemist,  High  Street,  Buxton “  Many  cores  of  aethma, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  and  colds  have  come  nnder  my  notice.  No  other  mediciaa 
cures  so  quickly,  safely,  or  pleasantly.”  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  is.  is.  id., 
4c.  id.,  and  11«.  per  box. 
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ATO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Inyalid  cnn  cor*  hlmMlf,  without  medicine, 


Any  inTslid  can  cure  himeelf,  without  medicine,  Inoonrenience,  or 
•zpeme,  bj  llTinf  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


DU  BARRY^S  REVALENTA  ARABIC  A  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2<. ;  24  cups,  3r.  6d. ;  48  cups,  8«, ; 
288  cups,  80#. ;  676  cups,  65#. 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  MTOS  flftj  times  its  oost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nerronsness,  biliousness,  allkindsof  fereps,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 


of  the  Wood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irriUbility,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
Hn^ng  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabet^  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infanta;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  I  lb.,  3#.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6#. ;  24  lb.,  60#. 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Ft 


phEPOTS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

'  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan;  1  Calle  de  Yalverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whan  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliffnt  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


Heal  &  son,  195,  i9g,  197,  198,  Tottenham 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 


exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


T.  CAMPBELL.’ 


PURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aesure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  yean.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publicatiou  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain->Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovl.” 


gEAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

jgEDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


P|U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104tt  Edition),  con- 

taining  460  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  poet  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


Btrlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  ohildran  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RBYALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

*  V  Bv  sendinir  Name  and  Countv.  with  3#.  6d.,  a  nlain  drawing  will  be 


*  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3#.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7#.  Pedigree#  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  '*  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10#. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  3#.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


D..  QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

U  BARRY  S  FOOD, —  ‘  Twenty-Beven  years  DYS-  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7#.  6<i. 

FEP81A,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenlenoe,  and  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2#.  Orests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Lc. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2#.  Orests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6#.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12#.  6d. 
Re^stered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA,  pULLETON’S  GUINEA 

4c. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  flfty  years’  Indescribable  agony  from  djrspepsia,  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  besi 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiUng,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON-  _ _ „ 

SUMPTION. — ^“Thirty-three  years’  diseased  longs,  spitting  of  blood,  ^?IGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carAt,  Hall 

liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpi ta-  ^  J  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


liverderangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— -JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brihan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


£2  2#. ;  £3  8#. ;  £4  4#. ;  £6  6#. ;  £6  16#. ;  very  massive,  £10  10#. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16#.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 


complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year^,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  pal];rftation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirit^,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  'The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reomre 

y^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1#. ;  Name  Plate, 


2#.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2#.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6#. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

V  2#.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13#.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notioe. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoes, 

A--'  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.-^ 


**  Bonn,  J uly  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
R  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diatThaaa,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsBmorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WUBZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  4c.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lastly  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET.  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s. , 

^  £3  3#.,  £4  4#.,  £6  6#.,  £6  6#.,  and  £7  7#.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

-A-F  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 


1\TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

1.VJL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  F(X)D,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  4c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


l^U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

A-/  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Nai^.on  her  latev^age  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
aoellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  sto<^  in  the  way  of 
““i^ersal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hjires,  16th  May,  1878.” 


Ti/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

iYL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

]\/riLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

IVX  6d.  Packets.  1#.  and  2#.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  4c.,  and  of  B.  H.  MILLARD  4  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  4  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.- 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 


■TJU  BARKY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

6—^  imitxhlv  >11  »I1_  .  1  IV.  A.  .  -.a  .  «v 


'^J**** J  packed  for  all  climates)  sells ;  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  2#. ;  of  1  lb., 
3#.  6d. ;  2  lb.  6#. ;  8  lb..  14#. ;  12  lb.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  60#. 


TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  thia 

La  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 


prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  4  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Elisabeth  Laxenby.’* 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAK  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Oataloiue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Tabla  Knivei,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19e.  to  658. 
Elootro  Forks —  r*ble,  from  ;  Spoone,  from  248. 

Papier  Maohe  Tea  Trayi,  in  Sete,  2ie^  568.,  ess. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  £3  7b. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  238.;  Meul,  668.;  Electro,  All  11s. 
Electro  Cruets  and  liqnenrs. 

Lamps— Petent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass- Dinner  Serrices,  Ac.  ^  ' 


Fenders— Bright,  468.  to  a16;  Bronse,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Begieter,  Hot-idr,  Ac. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comice-poleo,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers- 2-light,  17a;  S  do..  628.;  6  do.,  £6  0a 
Kitcheners— From  S  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Blitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools— Dawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hnrdles,  Ac* 
{Cataloguet 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  Zing  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MAR  A  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PBOPRIETOBS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 
93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


►EPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


,  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnltiee ;  Thoroughly  reomits  the  general  bo^y  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  6d.  Bottle  oontains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AaUA  AMABELIiA” 

Bestores  the  Hunun  Hair  to  its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  wbat  age ;  3s.  per  bottis. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Psrfumers. 


/^RACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  3s.  6d.  each.  (Qet  Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will 


com- 

pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effecta 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  ^Id  every* 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  tottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POIBON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Tears'  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  yariety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

.M.y  upon  tri 


upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  ^e  brain  and  nervons 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dbmzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  187  (^een's-cresoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.— Turn  which  way  you  wUl, 

go  where  you  please,  persons  will  be  fonnd  who  have  a  ready  word  of 
praise  for  this  Ointment.  For  chaps,  chafes,  scalds,  bruises,  and  sprams  it  is  an 
invaluable  remedy  ;  for  bud  legs  caused  by  accident  or  oold  it  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  for  effecting  a  sound  and  permanent  cure.  In  cases  of  swelled  ankles, 
erysipelas,  gout,  end  rheumatism,  Holloway's  Ointment  gives  the  greatest  com¬ 
fort,  by  r^ucing  the  infiammation,  cooling  tbe  blood,  soothing  the  nerves, 
adjusting  tbe  drcolation,  and  expelling  all  imparities.  This  Ointment  should 
have  a  place  in  every  nursery.  It  will  cure  the  long  list  of  skin  affections 
which,  originating  in  childhood,  gain  strength  with  the  child’s  growth. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 


-A  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Lal  el,  and  Cork  branded 

••  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Dep6t— 

20  0R3AT  TITOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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tE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITy  OF 

LONDON.—Bis  ImperiHl  Majec^  the  Emperor  of  Boaiia  hae  cmiferrod 


jgENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

TDENNETT'S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-i-'  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gi.  _ 

To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  hsring 

jlufe  completed  great  altmiations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FAOTOBY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROIMORIERS  TO  HER  RIRJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK'S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Niokkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
PROrciPUCS,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  El^ro- Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELEOTRO-PLATED. 


From  the  •*  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29ih,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  hepond  compmre  the  tnoit  in/lumUial  Newepaper  itt 
Ameriem;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  ottr  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
Bngkmd:* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  Now  York,  chcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  Ameiioa,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Inrope, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  boy  largely  hen.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reaeb,  and  this  hnpge  md  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  trj  eiln  itieiiiir  in  fihe  MSW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obnined  bj.adn>tiMng  in  nJeading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  Ameriean  trade  is  will  toown.  The  tiine  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  mdealoed  hyeoaM  of  the  beet  Londen  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertiaiag  .oolnnms.  They  haive  found  thsf  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  he  eelabUshed  by  meUagfhensdveakiiewn 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  foMngiaad. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oohunns,  srtiich  have  become 
famiiUr  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  eonsnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


12  Table  Forks.. 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Oravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sanoe Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW;*  November  m,  1872. 

**For  many  pears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
eirculated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.’* 


Cmet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200i. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  10s.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELBOTBO-SILVERINO,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-idating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  mamiteo- 
tnre  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assoriment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  %d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15j.  Pen  Baths,  IBs.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18s. 

a  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Black¬ 
ly  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
.  1^.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49s. 

SLACK’S  «  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
retoniod  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Derign  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  Os.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  10s.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  Os.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improve  Coal-Boxes,  4s.  6<f.  to  30.«. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  Od.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46s.  to  95s. 

Iron  'Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  Od.  to  SOs. 

Papier  M&oh6  ditto,  SOs.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  Od.  to  14s.  6d. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Bet  . . .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Pire-Irons,  Pumishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addroMod  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  Nuw  York  Tribuke  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


13  Great  MARLBORouan  Street. 


LIFE  of  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Charles 

Duke  Yonoe,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21<. 

Professor  Yonge’s  ‘  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  ’  supplies  in  a  most  attractive 
and  readable  shape  all  the  latest  information  respecting  tills  unfortunate  Queen.” 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

PEAELS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whxtham.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  8  Illustrations,  15i. 

THEOUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  In  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  C.  Moens, 
R.V.Y.C.,  Author  of  “  English  levellers  and  Italian  Brigands.”  1  voL, 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15«.  [Next  week. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HEAKTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  “  Queen  of  Herself,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

'*  This  story  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  sketches  in  Q-las- 
gow  and  Brittany  are  very  spirited.” — Spectator. 

A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Moetimee 

COLUNS.  3  vols. 

“  Mr.  Collins  is  very  much  himself  in  ‘  A  Fight  with  Fortune.’  'There  is  no 
lack  of  pretty  idyllic  pictures,  there  are  plenty  of  smart  sayings.” — Athenaeum. 

NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph. 

“  This  story  is  worked  out  with  consummate  skill.” — John  Bull. 

UP  TO  THE  MviRK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  ”  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


EICHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

Z3R.02sr:bA0xrGhR:x^.8  rro  zzzqzi. 

336  STRAND,  W. 
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How  TmOjttn  OneTolome,  demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  price S5«.,  withlllutniittons. 

Maps,  and  Diagrams, 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA: 


Its  History,  Resonroes,  Prodnotions,  and  Statistics.  Edited  by  Wiluam 
Harcus,  Bsq.,  J.P.  Illostratad  with  over  Sixty  fine  fall<page  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Photographs  tcdcen  in  the  Colony.  With  Two  Maps,  36t. 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  Government  of  South  Australia. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SBARLB,  ft  RIVINGTON, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  PlMt  Street,  H.O. 


JOHy  STUART  MILL'S  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
Now  ready,  1  voL,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  12f. 


Leaving  us  an  example:  is  it  Living,  and  Why? 

An  Inquiry  suggested  by  oertaiu  passages  in  John  Stuart  Mill’s  '*  Essays 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  Si  OALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


CAROLINE  HERSCHEL 


Second  Thousand,  with  Portraits,  crown  8vo.,  12s. 

TVTEMOIR  »nd  CORKESPONDEECE  of  CAROLINE 

Lv-L  HERSCHEL,  Sister  of  Sir  William  and  Aunt  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  By 
Mrs.  John  Herschsl. 

**  This  charming  Ufe.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  autobiography.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  old  and  young  woman  she  appears  to  have  been,  and  how  marvellously 
she  was  devot^  to  her  brother.  We  think  that  Mrs.  John  Herschel  has  done 
well  to  hand  down  the  life  of  her  distinguished  ancestor.” 

Popular  Science  Reviete. 

“  This  is  a  pleasant  book.  Comparatively  few  in  this  generation  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Caroline  Herschel ;  but  she  was  well  known  in  the  last  century  to 
the  men  of  sdence.  She  was  herself  distinguished  as  the  faithful  and  loving 
assistant  of  her  brother  in  helping  and  forwarding  his  labours.”— /I  rA^ustim. 

**  A  book  full  of  interest  for  those  whose  scientific  tastes  and  leanings  will 
awaken  in  them  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  difficulties,  the  labours,  and  the 
triumphs  of  those  with  whose  domestic  habits  and  inner  life  they  are  thus 
brought  into  familiar  contact.” — Nature. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  LIFE  OF  MIOHAEL  ANGELO. 


Now  ready,  with  Portrait  and  other  Engravings, 'royal  8vo.,  26s. 

Life  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI,  sculptor, 

Painter,  and  Architect :  includinir  inedited  Documents  from  the  Buonarroti 


Painter,  and  Architect ;  including  inedited  Documents  from  the  Buonarroti 
Archives,  illustrative  of  his  I^e  and  W<^ks,  now  for  the  first  time  published.  By 
Charlbs  Heath  Wiuon. 

**  This  hook  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  zeal  and  reverence  of  the 
author,  himself  a  well-known  student,  teacher,  and  artist,  who  after  a  1(^ 
residenoe  in  Florence,  has  been  able  to  sift  the  materials  furnished  by  Buonar¬ 
roti’s  numerons  biographers,  to  arrange  statements  often  contradictory  in  clear 
order,  to  add  observations  and  opinions  of  his  own,  and  to  incorporate  the  last 
discovered  details  from  the  documents  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  life  of  Michael  Angelo  that 
has  been  written ;  and  the  trained  artistic  judgment  of  the  author  himself 
renders  the  work  superior  to  its  predecessors.” — Athenaum. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarie  Street. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 


Now  ready,  with  60  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  price  9e. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  the 

Progress  Discovery  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day, 
for  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Arabella  B.  Bucklet. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  interosting  book.  After  a  brief  glance 
at  the  chief  Greek  and  Medfaevml  philosophers  and  the  state  of  science  at  that 
time,  the  principal  discoveries  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  optics,  geology,  biology, 
and  electricity  are  traced  in  chronological  order  and  explained.  Miss  Buckley 
has  the  rare  ^ulty  of  being  able  to  write  for  young  people.” — Spectator. 

**  There  U  one  qualification  in  the  authoress  of  this  work,  her  styie  is  parti¬ 
cularly  succinct  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  young  persons.  We  have 
never  seen  any  elementary  work  on  science  in  which  there  is  so  much  that  is 
dramatic— so  many  anecdotes,  in  short,  conveying  in  a  lively  and  agn^eeable 
manner  the  very  knowledg^e  that  has  to  be  conveyed.” — Tablet. 

“  A  book  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Whe well’s  *  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  ;’  it  is  one  which  should  be  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who 
proposes  to  become  a  student  of  Natural  Science,  and  it  erould  be  well  if  it  were 
adopted  as  a  standard  volume  in  all  our  schools.” — Popular  Sdence  Review. 

”  The  design  of  this  book  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  gyadual  unfolding  of 
the  World  of  Nature,  age  after  age,  to  human  intelligence  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  the  inspiring  story  of  the  patience,  honesty,  and  devotion  through 
which  the  noble  army  of  scientific  heroes  have  won  from  Nature  those  discoveries 
of  her  processes  and  laws  which  we  possess  to-day.  The  book  will  be  a  valuable 
aid  In  the  study  of  natural  scienoc.” — Journal  of  Education. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  6<f. 

“THE  CAT.’* 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 


Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says  “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 


Also,  in  same  cover, 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVT. 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  In  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8,  July  13, 1876, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“  The  thanks  of  eve^  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efmrts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gazette. 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strrnd. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHEES. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo. 


Academy  Notes, 


TFilA  One  Hundred  and  Seven  lUuztrationz  of  the  Principal  Picturez  at  Burlington 
Houze;  a  large  number  being  FaetimUez  of  Sketchez  Drawn  by  the  ArtizU. 


EDITED  BY  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 


on  Religion.” 

**  Through  the  darkest  and  most  corrupt  periods  Christianity  has  raised  this 
torch  on  high— has  kept  this  object  of  veneration  and  imitation  before  the  eyes 
of  man.” — Mill. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


MBS.  trarOlTB  BBW  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  LrifN  Iamtoe.  8  vds.,  crown  8vo. 


The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

**  It  is  always  difficult  for  anyone  oot  personally  concerned  in  English  politics 
to  write  about  them  without  making  serioos  blunders,  and  even  iCr.  Trollope 
has  not  always  succeeded  in  avoiding  mistakes;  but  the  author  of  the  no^ 
before  ns  keeps  clear  of  error,  and  writes  plaamntly  enough.”— 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OP  KARS. 


MINSTERBOROUGH :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwtth,  O.B.,  D.OX.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

**  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  read  anjrthing  so  refreshing  as  the  novel  to 
the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Sandwith  has  been  devoting  such  time  and  labour 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  more  serious  duties  of  an  apo^e  of  Democxaoy  and 
clean  water.  Everything  in  the  book  is  eo  delightfully  straicrfatfarwaid.  We 
axe  never  bothered  with  subtle  analysis  of  character,  or  with  dark  soniMtions 
that  things  are  other  than  they  seem.  .  .  .  The  story  is  not  atall  badly  told.” 

Atheneeum. 


'  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  GRANGE-GARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kinoslet.  8  vols.,  crown  fivo. 


MR.  DORILLION :  a  'Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DLEHASS,  Author  of  ”  Wild  Qeorgle,”  “Lil,”  4ic.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven¬ 


tures  in  Unknown  Central  Asia  in  1873.  By  Colonel  VALBimNE  Baker. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Coloured  Hlnstrations,  doth  extra,  price  18«. 


The  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 


in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Sommer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven.  Demy  8to.,  with  Maps  and  Illastrations,  cloth  extra,  price  18a 


YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes 


of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Disoovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zanljn.  By  Jafibb  Lakont,  F.G.B.  Dony  8vd.,  cloth 
extra,  with  Maps  and  nninsrons  lU  jBtrations,  prise  18i. 


MEMORIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 


STEPHEN  HAWKER,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  Frbdriuc  Gborob  Lee,  D.C.L.  Demy  8to.,  cloth 
extra.  Photographic  Portrait  and  lihistrations,  price  12z. 


ORIGINAL  PLAYS.  By  W.  S.  Gilbekt. 

“A  Wicked  World,”  “Charity,”  “Palace  of  Truth,”  “Pygmalion,” 
“  Trial  by  Jury,”  8tc.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  price  0«. 

“  His  workmanship  is  in  Its  way  perfect ;  it  is  very  sound,  very  even,  very  well 
sustained,  and  exoeUnitly  balanced  throughout.”— Oteerver. 


SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and 


Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.  Crown  8vo.,  doth  extra, 
price  Iz.  6d. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Stothard’s  Steel  Plates. 

BYRON’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  Moore.  13  Plates. 

COLMAN’S  BROAD  GRINS.  With  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

HOOD'S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  200  Hlnstimtions. 

LAMB’S  (CHARLBS)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
SHERIDAN’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Poems.  10  Plates. 
THEODORE  HOOK’S  HUMOROUS  WORKS.  Illustrated. 


STRUTT’S  SPORTS  and  PASTIMES  of  the 


PEOPLE  of  ENGLAND.  With  140  Illastrations.  Crown  8vo.,  doth 
extra,  gilt,  price  1z.  6d. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

TIMBS’S  CLUBS  and  CLUB  LIFE.  40  Illustrations. 

TIMBS'S  ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS.  40  Illustrations. 

WALTON  and  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER  (Sir  Harris  Nicholas's 
Edition).  With  61  Plate  Illastrations. 

WRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  the  GEORGES.  PAmHOur’s  Plates. 

IVRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  CARICATURE.  Fairholt’s  Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS.  By 

Sir  Edward  Creasy.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  price  7«.  id. 


Also,  nnUorm  in  size  and  price. 

ARTEMUS  WARD’S  WORKS.  Complete.  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 
BRET  HARTB’S  SELECT  WORKS.  With  numeFons  Illustrations. 
LONGPELLOW’.S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated. 
LONGFELLOW’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  Bromlet. 
MARK  TWAIN’S  OHOIOE  WORKS.  Portrait  and  Hlnstrations. 
POE’S  WORKS  :  Poems,  Essays,  and  Stories.  lUustrated. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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the  examiner,  may  13,  1876. 


NEW  BOOKS  JUST  OUT.  TRUBNER  &  CO.’S  NEW  WORKS. 


D^y  8vo.,  cloth,  pric®  12i.  6rf. 


JAMES  THE  SECOND  AND  THE  DUKE 
OF  BERWICK. 

By  Lleut..Col.  C.  TOWNSHEND  WILSON. 


Two  Tolfl.,  demy  8to.,  cloth,  price  28j. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  LOCKE,  1632-1704. 


By  H.  B.  POX-BOURNB. 


“  We  here  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  this  admirable  specimen  of  biogra¬ 
phical  work,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  our  readers.” — I/our. 


Two  Tols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  28*. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN:  HIS  FRIENDS  AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and  his  Wife. 
By  C.  BEGAN  PAUL. 


"  Mr.  Paul  has  accomplished  a  great  task  with  exemplary  thoroughness,  and 
his  name  will  be  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
His  work  rivals  any  romance  in  interest,  and  surpasses  every  romance  in 
variety.”  Athenaum. 

“  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  these  things  better  or  more  concisely  than  Mr.  Paul 
has  done.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  one  of  his  pages  is  ^thont  interest, 
and  to  this  we  may  add  that  he  has  shown  a  rare  skill  and  discretion  in  dealing 
with  his  material"— Saturday  Revina. 


Square  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10*.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF 
RESEARCH. 


By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

List  of  Contributors. 

MARK  PATTI80N,  B.D.  HENRY  CLIFTON  SORBY,  F.R.S. 

JAMES  S.  COTTON,  B.A.  THOMAS  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A. 

CHARLES  B.  APPLETON,  D.C.L.  W.  T.  THISBLTON  DYER,  M.A. 
ARCHIBALD  H.  SAYCB,  M.A.  HENRY  NBTTLESHIP,  M.A. 


Two  Tols.,  poet  8vo.,  cloth,  price  82*. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CREATION: 


A  Popular  Aooount  of  the  Development  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants, 
according  to  the  Theories  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin. 

By  Professor  ERNST  HAECKEL. 

The  Translation  Revised  by  E.  Rat  Lankrster,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


With  Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  Groups  of  both 

Plants  and  Animals. 


”  The  excellent  history  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.”— 

*'  A  rich  mine  of  facts  for  all  biological  students,  and  is  certain  to  stimulate 
those  who  seek  the  highest  general  expression  for  the  processes  of  nature.” 

Examiner, 


Second  Edition,  revised. 


THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  SYRIA,  PALESTINE, 
AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


With  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.  By  ISABEL  BURTON. 

Two  vote.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  24*. 

“  Vivid,  clear,  aud  even  brilliant  sketches  of  Damascus  and  the  Mahomedan 
and  Christian  races  of  ^yrle"  —Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

**  We  most  heartily  commend  to  our  readers  Mrs.  Burton’s  account  of  the 
inner  life  of  Syria.” — Examiner. 

”  Fresh  and  original  and  utterly  unlike  the  ordinary  tourist  class  of  work 
upon  the  Holy  Land.  Her  account  of  Harem  life  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
truthful  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Academy. 


NOW  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


ISRAEL  MORT,  OVERMAN: 


A  STORY  OP  THE  MINE. 


By  JOHN  SAUNDERS,  Author  of  “  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  ”  Hlrell,”  Ac. 
Three  vote.,  crown  8vo. 


Now  in  the  Press, 

HOGAN,  M.P. 

Three  vote.,  crown  8vo. 


HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  London. 


BY  G.  H.  LEWES. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.,  cloth,  with  numerous  Hlustrations. 

PROBLEMS  OP  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Second  Series.  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  MIND.  [Tn preparation. 


“  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  has  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
Locke’s  life.  We  have  now  a  complete  picture  of  the  man  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings.”— Kxn  miner. 


BY  THE  LATE  LORD  AMBBRLBY. 

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.,  cloth. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

■  -  [/n  the  preu. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  80UTHESK. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

JONAS  FISHER. 

Second  Edition.  [Shortly. 


BY  W.  R.  GREG. 

In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS. 

Fourth,  considerably  enlarged.  Edition.  [In  the  preu. 


By  DR.  JAMES  LEGGE,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Ijanguago  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

THE  SHE- KING; 

OR,  BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  CHINESE  POETRY.  [Shortly. 


THE  MEDIUMS’  BOOK; 

Or,  Guide  for  Mediums  and  for  Evocation.  Containing  the  Theoretic  Teaching 
of  Spirits  concerning  all  kinds  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Invisible  World,  the  Development  of  Medianimity,  Ac.  Ac. 
Being  the  sequel  to  ”  The  Spirits’  Book.”  By  Aixan  Kabdec.  Translated 
from  the  Eighty-fourth  Thousand  by  Anna  Black wkll.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth.  - -  [Shiatly. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION 

OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 


Held  in  London  in  September,  1874.  Edited  by  Robert  K.  Douglas,  Honorary 

Secretary.  8vo.  [Shortly. 


BY  CHARLES  O.  LELAND. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG ; 

OR,  SONGS  AND  STORIES  IN  THE  CHINA-ENOLISH  DIALECT. 

•With  a  Vocabulary.  [Shortly. 


LOVE’S  TRILOGY:  A  POEM. 

By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  150,  cloth,  price  5*.  [Ja$t  ready. 


By  W.  D.  WHITNEY,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Yale  College.  In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5*. 

LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  STUDY; 

With  especial  reference  to  the  Indo-Eurojiean  Family  of  Languages. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [Ready. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  S.  PALMER.  B.A. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7*.6d. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  WORD  -  HUNTER’S 
NOTE -BOOK; 

BEING  SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 

-  l,[Ready. 

BY  W.  R.  GREG. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10*.  6<#. 


MISTAKEN  AIMS  AND  ATTAINABLE  IDEALS 
OF  THE  ARTISAN  CLASS. 


By  A.  H.  SAYCE,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10*.  %d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

Second  Edition.  [Ready. 


BY  H.  W.  BELLEW,  C.S.I. 

KASHMIR  AND  KASHGHAR: 

A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.-420,  cloth,  price  16*. 


BY  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.— INDIA  UNDER  MUSSULMAN  RULE. 

8vo.,  pp.  xxxli.-120,  cloth,  price  14*. 


BY  JAMBS  PICOIOTTO. 

SKETCHES  OP  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY. 

Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xi.-420,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  12*. 


BY  J.  J.  TAYLER,  B.A. 

A  RETROSPECT  OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 
OP  ENGLAND; 

OR,  CHURCH,  PURITANISM,  AND  FREE  INQUIRY. 
Rc-iffiued,  with  w  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent  Development,  by  James 
Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.  In  One  V'olume,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7*  6</. 


REVERBERATIONS. 


To  which  is  prefixed  ”  The  Growth  of  Opinion  which  made  me  leave  the  Church 
By  W.  M.  W.  Call,  M.A,,  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viil.-200,  cloth,  price  4*.  M. 
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